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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


“J&iuary 15 to ar 
MOoN.—My Lord, thou hast mercifully brought me to an- 
other day. May I begin and end it in service and praise ! 
May | wait for thee in the way of thy commandments! May 
I find in obedience the joy of the Lord ! 
TuEs.—My Father, let my obedience to-day be a pleasure : 
let my duties be my delights : let thy statutes be my songs. 


WED.—My Father, may the Holy Spirit accompany me 
throughout the hours of this day! May his presence illumine 
my-mind and warm my heart! May he teach me how to think 
anid how to speak! May I not offend in speech or in deed ! 


THURS.—Gracious Lord, wilt thou lead me into finer sym- 
pathy with all things that are noble and good? ‘lake away 
all the scales from mine eyes. Help me to see all things even 
as thou dost see them. May I have the mind of Christ ! 


FRI.—My Father, help me to remember [ do not sorrow 
alone; in all my griefs thou art a partner, and thou knowest 
just how much I can fruitfully bear. 

SaT.—My Father, deliver me from all fear which would 
drain away my strength. May I only have the fear of sin, 
which will make me strong:and valiant fer the truth ! 


SuN.—My Father, I thank thee for the word “‘ morning '’; 
the long night. shall end :_ sorrow itself shall be worn out : the 
tears of the darkness shall glisten as the dew in the morning 


light. 
Ode 
Choice 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


WHAT is the cargo, Soul ? 


The merchandise of kings, 
The spoils and gems of lands afar, 
Or a freight of trivial things ? 


Where is the voyage, Soul? 
To shores that are steeped in sun? 
Or the barren islands of Brief Desire 
That shelter when day is done? 


The breezes are fair and soft 
While the mooring holds in sight, 
But his is the guerdon who dares to sail 
Where the world is rimmed with light. 
PawTucKET, R, I. 








Two Tests 


A man’s home is not the only testing-place of 
his life. There have been great men of business who 
led lovely lives at home, and were reverenced by 
their children, who crushed the fortunes of other men 
by dishonest means and polluted legislation with 
bribery. But no man can be approved who does not 
meet the test of home. It does not matter how 
patient he may be in public if he is petulant and irri- 
table at home. Eloquence before the throng must 
sound very hollow and false to God if to his wife and 
children the man ever speaks with harsh and unkind 
words. It is the glory of true lives that they meet the 
outward test and also the hidden scrutiny. ‘‘ Whose 
best virtues,’’ says Mrs. Kingsley of Charles Kingsley, 
in her dedication of her biography of her husband to 
his memory, ‘‘ were known only to his wife and chiil- 
dren."’ And the widow of John McNeill, the Austra- 
lasian evangelist who wrote ‘« The Spirit-Filled Life,"’ 
testified that she could not remember the time when 
her husband had not begun and ended each day with 
unhindered meditation and prayer. The night before 
he reached home, after one long trip from’ which he 


came back to what he knew would be a great struggle, 
he spent the whole night in ‘‘ prayer, meditation, and’ 


fighting.’’. It is only when the life is true in all its” 


2 iaey oe pe eR Ne TE Se eee 


inward parts that it can be trusted implicitly in all’ ¢ : 


al thi _ be fit for the office of bishop, a. 
_ external things. To. be tes oft Doan Hog 


man must first have ruled well 
Only such men 


a 


Keeping Up Spiritual Tone 

Many Christians complain of difficulty in keeping 
up their ‘‘spiritual tone’’; and most Christians leave 
undone the one thing needful, by deliberately dis- 
regarding the chief duty which Christ lays upon 
them. That duty is the daily, persistent offering of 
his invitation to those who need him. No one ex- 
pects to maintain good health by continuously break- 
ing the laws of health. Yet that is what we do with 
our spiritual health when we fail to make the spread 
of the kingdom our chief business. We are in the 
world to serve Christ by bringing the world to him. 
Prayer, church-going, Bible reading, pursued faith- 
fully for half a century, will not necessarily bring a 
single needy soul to the Saviour. Need we wonder 
that our spiritual tone is on the ebb if we are not life- 


savers ? 
a“ 
The Secret of Building 


Mere truth-telling accomplishes little in this 
world, No real building-up can be accomplished 
without love. Those who pride themselves on their 
ability to tell the truth, and who think little of love 
as the only force which gives building-power to truth, 
are missing the very end for which they may be 


own spirit. worthy of authority 


over others, 


While the World 


i hae world to-day is ina hurry. The key-word of 
modern business is speed. The duties of the 

household, even if one be able to delegate the 
cooking and cleaning, washing and ironing, dusting 
and sweeping, mending and making, are so number- 
less and insistent that the wife is as hurried as the 


husband. Even the boys and girls have so many 
clubs and associations connected with their school life 
that they are under the same sense of stress as the 
older folk. 

And our very religion is hurried. The modern 
church has a clock. The Scotch elder who told the 
visiting minister that they would listen to his message 
until the going down of the sun has no counterpart in 
America, Thesermon must be limited to twenty or thirty 
minutes, or, by reason of strength, forty minutes. And it 
must be so, or the Sunday-school will be late. Then 
there is hurried dinner and afternoon school or gospel 
meeting, then young people’s meeting and evening 
service. So the active church member has through- 
out his day of rest the sense of hurry. 

In the parable of the sower, Jesus said that the 
distraction of the world chokes the word. It seems 
very applicable to our age of hurry. Family prayer 
has long gone by in many homes. A minister has 
recently published a helpful little book for family 
worship, requiring two minutes only at the morning 
meal. It is an excellent plan, but the insistence on 
the two minutes is strikingly indicative of the want of 
leisure for devotion. Bible reading is crowded out. 
Many Christians quite definitely say that they have 
no time for it. Even personal prayer yields to the 
common hurry. Of coursc we have not given up 
personal prayer ; we believe too strongly in its glory 
and its efficacy. But just at present, while times are 
so rushing, we rather ‘‘say our prayers’’ morning 


me 


controlled that life. Because love dominated him,’ 
Dr. Trumbull, with his clear vision of truth, could 
strike sledge-hammer blows at the wrong in a man 
whom he would hefp, and leave that man strength- 
ened and uplifted, because Dr. Trumbull loved and 
showed his love through it all. Love is the surest 
builder in the universe. The great Iconoclast— 
Satan the Destroyer—is the type of unlove. Those 
who attempt to work without love range themselves on 


his side. 
ax 
When Not to Write 


Words spoken in excitement are dangerous; 
words written at such a time are far more so. No 
letter ever written under pressure of antagonized feel- 
ing is just what it ought. to be. No man can afford 
to run the heavy risk that is involved in writing a 
letter at such-a time. Things are distorted, nothing 
is seen in its true perspective, when feeling runs high 
because of another's mistake, or opposition, or seem- 
ing unfairness or wrong. The danger that accom- 
panies righteous indignation is nothing to be ashamed 
of ; but to fail to recognize this danger is downright 
folly. The sharp word or evident hotness of feeling 
that is put down ‘‘in black and white’’ in a letter 
rankles and remains and estranges to an extent that 
is so. well known as to need no demonstration, Think 
twice before you speak, and wait overnight before you 
write, 


% 


is in a Hurry 


and night. We mean to find time really to pray by- 
and-by. But we have not found it yet. So the 
thorns choke the word. 

The very business of religion may be so distracting 
that the spirit of religion issmothered. The heat and 
the ventilation and the music and the ushering and 
the notices and the arrangements for the lecture and 
the plans for the sociable and the selection of the 
committees have all been given attention, and the 
pastor rushes into the pulpit. The substitute teachers 
have been secured, the secretary fro tem, has been 
appointed, arrangements for changing the room of 
the Bible class have been made, three teachers have 
agreed to prepare the special program for the follow- 
ing Sunday, and the superintendent: hurries to the 
desk to open school. Doubtless most of these things 
should have been done before, but doubtless they 
cannot always be. 

It is no use girding at the spirit of the age. It 
would be folly to put up our little hands to stop the 
rushing twentieth century. We are not going to be 
less hurried, but more hurried. And no one with red 
blood and ambition wants it otherwise. It must be, 
then, that there is a religion for hurried folk. And it 
cannot be altogether stated in the fine old: monkish 
maxim, /aborare est orare,—to labo®ig to pray. _ Reli- 
gion is something other than our efforts. How, then, 
shall we find time for it ? 

As a matter of fact, religion isnot so much a matter 
of time, after all. It is far more a matter of attitude. 
Jesus himself knew something ef the hurried life. We 
read of one or two occasions when he went away alone 
to pray, but not often did he leave the multitudes 
that thronged him. Sometimes he could not stop so 
much as to eat. He taught and healed and cheered 
the gathered folk all day. He took the boat at even, 





and fell asleep for sheer fatigue upon the helmsman’s 
cushion, Even then he must awake to still the fear 
of those strong fishermen in the storm. Upon the 
further shore the madman met him. Then the te. 
ple begged him to depart, and he must take the boat 
again. And on the western bank a crowd and depu- 
tation were awaiting him, Jesus was not a leisured 
dreamer. His religion was the constant sense of God 
in the midst of a crowded, busy life. His thoughts 
turned Godward as naturally as the flower turns sun- 
ward, 
It is what we think that determines what we are. 


** Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are reverend, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are gracious, 

Think on these things.’’ 


The busiest men have time to think. There are 
men of great affairs who find considerable time to 
think of things that are no¢ pure and lovely—and 
things not connected with their business, either. It 
is easy to squander thought,—thinking aimlessly, 
thinking wastefully, thinking foolishly, thinking 
wickedly. But a Christian may be mighty in spiritual 
power if he thinks aright. . ‘ 

Few of us can spend Lwthet's three hours in prayer 
nowadays, Many men of spiritual mind have de- 
clared cuat they would not know what to do in three 
hours of prayer. Wecannot go out with Isaac into 
the fields at eventide to meditate. It is too cold, and 
the fields are too far off. But we can think beauti- 
fully, nobly, spiritually. A young man found that 
he could learn a verse of Scripture every day in walk- 
ing to the store. He had twenty minutes of high, 
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inspiring thinking. A wife and mother, with all the 
work of the home upon her, wanted to follow the 
lessons with the Bible class. She posted the outline 


in her kitchen, and went over the titles of the events. 


in the great biography as she was about her work, 
In nine months’ cooking she learned the story of 
‘His Life’’ from the beginning to the end of the 
whole Gospel narrative. A wise old writer said, 
‘*The pleasantest things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts, and the great art of life is to have as many 
of them as possible.’’ It might be said that the 
holiest thing in the world is holy thought, and the 
secret of spirituality is holy thinking. 

It is a beautiful spiritual exercise that the last 
thought at night shall be of God—some version of 
the childhood prayer ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 
And the first thought in the morning may be of Ged. 
Such holy thinking will not infringe upon the busiest 
and most exacting life. Indeed, such gracious, tran- 
quil thought leads easiest to sleep and brings refresh- 
ment for the next day's toil. The psalmist says: 


** When I remember thee upon my bed, 
And meditate on thee in the night-watches,’’ 


It need not Be suggested that holy thinking is another 
prescription for insomnia. But often when the 
fevered, wakeful brain has tried every means of sleep, 
there has come a thought of simple restfulness in 
God, and he giveth his beloved sleep. That is in- 
cidental to a higher truth. Repose, poise of spirit, 
realization of one’s highest powers, conservation of 
all strength, —physical, mental, as well as spiritual, — 
come to the child of God who has learned to think 
thoughts pure and true and lovely. So in the twen- 
tieth century, and even in the city, we may learn to 
‘¢walk with God.’’ 
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Why “the Deity of Christ’? 

Words are given us to suggest, rarely to define. 
But there may be a world of difference in the sug- 
gestiveness of two different words, and when this is 
so, it behooves us to use such words with care. A 
thoughtful reader in New York state has noted the 
intentional use, in these editorial columns, of the word 
‘‘deity’’ as applied to Christ, and he questions its 
use as follows : 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by the phrase ‘‘ the 
deity of Christ'’ as used in the issue of the Times of December 
23? I ama searcher for truth, and when that gra which 
I have not yet grasped or do not understand, I wish, if possible, 
to attain to it. I have always been taught, and do believe in, 
the divinity of Christ. In fact, I have faith that there is in 
all men more or less of the divine nature,—in some perhaps it 
may be little more than a smouldering spark. But in Christ's 
character it is evident there was more of divinity than ever was 
in any human being. I like to believe that Christ was and is 
all that he taught his disciples and us to believe him to be. I 
can understand him in a limited way as the ‘‘ Son of God" ; 
but as the Heavenly Father himself Christ is removed hope- 
lessly beyond my comprehension, and loses force with me as 
an example to which I can hope in a small measure to attain. 
The fact that Christ was the Son of God, even as he said God 
is our Father also, inferring that we are the children of God in 
somewhat the sense that he is the Son of God, appeals to me 
and inspires me with a love and sympathy for him and his 
ideals, and a hope to strive to reach the perfect life lived by 
him. To believe that he is Almighty God himself seems to 
afford me no ground for hope that I can attain to his perfec- 
tion. I have thought that my faith is derived and verified in 
Christ's teachings, and from the fact that Christ prayed to 
God as the Father, and taught us to say ‘‘ Our Father."" I 
have talked with others—many others of different denomina- 
tions—and find that without exception they seem to entertain 
essentially the same views concerning the Saviour as mine. 


It is because The Sunday School Times wishes to 
be clearly understood as believing that Jesus Christ is 
of the Godhead, and is one with God as man is not 
and is not to be, that The Sunday School Times uses 
the expression ‘‘the deity of Christ." <‘* Deity’’ 
means ‘‘God’' ; ‘‘divinity’’ is applied to that which 
pertains to, or proceeds from, or is of the nature of, 
God. Man is made in God’s image, and man may 
very properly, here or hereafter, be spoken of on that 
account as ‘‘divine,’’ or as partaking of divinity. 
For the definite purpose of expressing belief in Jesus 
Christ as one who is more than man, and different 
from that which man ever can be, the word ‘‘deity”’ 
was deliberately used in these columns. in preference 
to the loosely interpreted word ‘‘ divinity."’ 

There is nothing discouraging in this conception of 
Christ. The Editor would far rather believe, as ae 
does, in a Saviour who is eternally beyond what man 
is or can hope to be, than in a Saviour who is not es- 
sentially unlike ourselves.‘ As for comprehending 


Christ, and understanding how he can be one with 
God and the Son of God, of course we cannot do that. 
As a bluff old Christian soldier said heartily and de- 
voutly, ‘‘I could not believe in a Saviour whom I 
could understand.’’ Man's finite mind cannot com- 
prehend the infinite, nor can finite words express it. 
But belief is better than understanding. 
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Bargaining and Gambling 
for Church Growth 

It has been suggested in these columns that the 
raising of money for the church by fairs and similar 
schemes of barter is fundamentally wrong in that it is 
an unworthy appeal to an unworthy motive ; and that 
such methods inevitably lower the moral standards of 
the church that engages in them. A circular that is 
sent out to church people by a business concern is an 
indication of this. It takes for granted the low 
standards that are induced by the prevalence of the 
church fair, and gives such convincing assurances as 
the following, —the italics are the Editor’s : 

It is for this reason that we have taken it upon ourselves to 
prepare this brochure, and to incidentally tell those who take 
an interest in church work of several sure, guick, and easy ways 
to raise church funds, ways which will result in getting more 
from the generous givers, as well as make them feel that in 
giving they have had their money's worth... . 

Many who have no interest at all in church fairs buy them 
[the articles described in this catalog] because they are 
unique and different from what is found in the local stores. 
And they would far rather pay double the price asked for 
them than give you a donation of half that amount. 

Church people, not these advertisers, are responsi- 
ble for the confident and humiliating assumptions 
upon-which that business is based : that the church 
itself is not worth supporting by free-will offerings, or 
that people cannot be expected to have any such in- 
terest in God’s work as to contribute to it without an 
immediate aluminum-tray-assurance that they are get- 
ting their money's worth. But the following inquiry 
from a Maryland reader is still more significant evi- 
dence of the demoralizing tendency of the barter 
plan : 


There is a great variety of opinion around here as to whether 
it ts right to have raffling at a church fair. We expect to give 
a fair very soon, and a large number of the congregation 
would like to have raffling, as there have been several things 
dcnated which the people around here could not afford to buy 
at their cost price, but which we could easily dispose of by 
raffling them off. By raffling I mean raffling of only such 
things us do not tend to cause discontent, hard feelings, or any 
rowdyism. ‘There will only be a little raffling, such as of floor 
Of course, we will 


rugs, household articles, and such things. 
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not go so far as to raffle any intoxicating liquors, or anything 
of an aon aie me 
e people at a m decided to write to you, get 
your opinion upon this subject. Our church is practically a 
mission church, and we are very much in need of funds. e 
feel that this is the only way we could make much money. 
We have done it twice before, and all took much interest, and 
stood by us in every respect, making the raffling feature a 
grand success, and thereby permitting us to make several im- 
rovements on the church which were very much needed. We 
ad no discontent, quarrels, or hard feeli of any kind at 
either of these raffles. 


It would seem that several improvements are still © 


needed in this Maryland church, but continued raf- 
fling is not likely to secure them, even though wine and 
whiskey ave barred. The raffle is, of course, simple 
gambling, each participator in which risks a certain 
amount of money on the ‘‘chance’’ of winning a 
much greater return. The Louisiana State Lottery was, 
like the raffling in this church, ‘‘a grand success,’’ 
until the United States government interfered with its 
business, A few weeks ago a Roman Catholic church 
in Philadelphia ‘‘ put up.’ a house and lot to be raffled 
for. Mayor Weaver's new reform Director of Public 
Safety, Colonel Sheldon Potter, promptly forbade the 
raffle to go on, on the grounds that it was law-break- 
ing. The ‘‘machine’’ politicians at once tried to 
make an election issue of this by raising the cry of 
**anti-Catholic,’’ but the best Roman Catholic ele- 
ment heartily approved Director Potter's action, and 
stood by him in his move to free the city and the 
church from this form of disgrace. If the raffle were 
the only way by which this mission church in Mary- 
land could be supported, then the community would 
be benefited by the early death of the church. But 
no church that has a work to do ever faced such an 
alternative. More money can always be secured for 
any good work by a straight appeal for free-will 
offerings, than by resorting to methods that are in 
themselves a confession of weakness. 


Xx 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—so# biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “* Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


' 








ROCKFORD, ILL.—Where is the On-Timers’ -Tribe plan used 
for promptness at early morning session of Sunday-school ? 

Can you suggest a plan for continuous incentive to bringing 
in of new scholars, which does not lose the attractiveness of a 
contest, nor necessarily be supported by rewards ?—R. C. M. 

The headquarters of the ‘‘ On-Timers’-Tribe ’’ has been 
in Denver, Colorado, for many years. The plan is used in 
a good many schools in various parts of the country, and 
the button ‘*O, T.”’ is frequently seen. 

The best continuous incentive for bringing in new scholars 
is to spend all of your efforts in trying to improve your 
school and make it attractive. That is the only thing that 
stands the test of time, You can get plenty of scholars to 
come by sensational announcements and methods, but 
nothing short of real work will hold them, and this will do 
it. I know of nothing else that will. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—I have been appointed field secre- 
tary of teacher-training in the Bible schools of New England 
yearly meeting of Friends, and as such have spoken in several 
places. Now I want to prepare a circular suggesting: a home- 
Study course preparing for the year’s lessons on the life of 
Christ for those who feel they cannot form a normal class nor 
attend one. I want to suggest the very best single book on 
methods or principles of teaching for each of three grades,— 
adult, intermediate, and primary, with perhaps another one 
or two for reference. I am sure, from questions asked me, 
that these would be welcomed, bought, and used. May I ask 
you to suggest what seem to you the best for each grade, in 
order of preference, giving price where known? I take The 
Sunday School Times, and understand this is my privilege. 
However, I would/like the list before it could reach me 
through its columns, and so enclose stamp for reply. 

What is the price of Professor Brumbaugh’s new book on 
the subject,—reprint of series of articles in the Times? It 
may have been advertised in the paper, but I have looked for 
it several times in vain.—E, A. W. 

You will get much help by studying the International 
Sunday-school Association methods for teacher-training. 
The leaflet, ‘‘ The What and How of Teacher-Training,’’ 
may be had at the International office, Spitzer Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, upon application. The principles of teach- 
ing are the same, whether they are adapted to smaller or 
older scholars. The methods of presentation vary. Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh’s new book ($1) is most excellent. You 
will get many suggestions also from Dr. Trumbull’s book 
entitled ‘* Teaching and Teachers ”’ ($1.25). This is written 
in a little more popular style, and less after the manner of 
a text-book. ‘*Seven Laws of Teaching,’’ by Gregory 
(50 cents), is standard. There are, however, a large num- 
ber of similar books which may be considered more ele- 
mentary, and are used by the various state and provincial 
associations. These may be better adapted to your use at 
present than some of the more pretentious ones. They 
have been often mentioned in The Sunday School Times. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 


T WAS the second week in June before we were . 


able to leave St. John’s for our summer's work. 

Our little steamer had been late in shaking off the 
bonds of winter and getting out of her cradle of ice. 
At last the southerly wind had brought some warmer 
weather—the deep snow on the ice had melted off and 
we had been able to saw round the ship with the huge 
pit-saws, and to cut a channel for her to open water. 
Then the westerly winds, marking the advent of our 
summer, had driven the great ice fields off the coast 
and we, prisoners of the iron frost of the north, had 
become free again. 

At one of the harbors, among the many who had 
come aboard for medicine, for news from the south, 
for advice or help, or merely to give us welcome, was 
one man who wanted a passage to his home in the north. 
He was a man well known and loved all along our 
northern coast. He had come south on a mission trip 
and was now returning to be ready for the great rush 
of the fish when they first strike the land. 

But our new friend was not only a fisher of fish, 
seeking for the catch that perish in the catching. 
Living on a lonely, isolated coast, where there is no 
regular ministry, he had felt the need in his soul for 
the gathering together for prayer and mutual encour- 
agement in the Christian life ; and so, in the slacker 
seasons, as he could he would make time from the 
duties of his home, and journey alone along the coast 
for long distances, assembling his fisher brethren 
where they would join him, that they might rejoice in 
the sure and lively hope of something better than 
the poor life they could at best expect here below. 
To enjoy the fellowship and help which comes of 
common service, he had sought and obtained a lay 
reader's license of the Episcopal Church, and his 
visits were keenly looked for by the poor folk of his 
extended parish. 

A cheerful companion he was, as we journeyed 
north together, brimming over with stories of his own 
experiences, as men of the sea will whose memories 
for details have not been swamped with the reading 
of endless papers and magazines. 

‘««I had a terrible experience here once,’’ he said, 
as we passed a tiny cove, which, though open to the 
Atlantic, afforded shelter enough to allow two or three 
families to keep boats there, which they hauled up 
high out of reach of the sea on rudely constructed 
slipways every time they came home from fishing. 
As we passed we could see the poor-looking wood 
houses perched on high props to make level space 
enough to spread their small floors on. The naked 
cliffs above seem determined to shoulder humanity 
into the sea, and these homes of men, equally de- 
termined, seemed to be clinging to their feet like 
limpets. 

Fd 


‘«What was the experience you had?’’ I asked. 
‘¢ It doesn’t look a place for excitement of any kind."’ 

‘* Well, I had to try and comfort two poor souls 
who were nearly beside themselves,’’ he said. ‘‘They 
were only poor folk, as you can guess any would be 
who lived here; but they had three dear little chil- 
dren, and they lived up there on the north side of 
the cove. It was just about this time of year, and 
the fish was in in plenty, so that they had the stage 
loaded waiting to be split and salted—and you know 
there’s no time to be lost, Doctor, if we are to make 
good fish, once it’s ashore. John, of course, wanted 
to go out again as soon as possible for more fish, 
while it was still to be had near the land. So he and 


his wife went down early into the stage to finish off. ° 


The three childreh, who were almost babes, were 
left in the house in bed. It so happened that their 
house was hidden by the rocks from their stage. It 
seems the father and mother didn’t hear or see any- 
thing odd till after they were all through with the fish. 
When at last they went back to where the house had 
been, it was all gone—only a few smoking ashes were 
left and a few charred remains. Three as fine babies 
as ever you saw, Doctor—all gone—and everything 
else that belonged to them—not a stick left. Yes, 
it was a hard thing to make them feel that God did 
really love them—a terrible experience. You see 
they hadn't been ready to let the children go,—that 
was the trouble, Doctor,—no, not even if God himself 
wanted them."’- 
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A true story of one who was 
a fisher of men among the 
great ice fields of Labrador 


He was a strong man, this modern fisherman dis- 
ciple—his fine figure, developed and hardened by 
years of battling with elements which permit no 
weakling powers to wrest a living from their reluctant 
grasp ; his face, seamed and bronzed with exposure 
to sea and frost, yet shone with that beauty of love for 
his fellows with which artists of all ages have tried to 
illuminate their pictures of our Saviour. It was the 
brave, strong soul within the man that made it a privi- 
lege to have his company, as we carried him north to 
his home again from yet one more of his unassuming 
ministries of mercy. Off the harbor that he lived in 
we stopped our vessel, while he once more clambered 
down into his little boat that we had been towing 
behind us. There was a sense of true brotherhood 
that ran through one’s very heart as we shook hands 
over the rail. After the rope was let go, as I watched 
him pulling in towards those forbidding cliffs, now 
rising on the crest of the great Atlantic swell, and 
now again disappearing from view, all unconscious of 
the true hero’s part he was playing, my thoughts 
wandered unconsciously back to Him who once loved 
so much to go about doing good among just such 
humble fishermen, in just that unpretentious way, 
He also all forgetful of Himself, and I wondered, 


What is the best that life has to offer? Is it not to 
be won only through sacrifice ? 
# 
Once more the season had gone by. In the mis- 


sion ship we had visited as far north again as the 
lonely beach on which we had once found our little 
Eskimo child. We*fiad seen much sorrow, as well 
as much joy, and had been grateful for many op- 
portunities for commending the Master’s service in 
many ways. But now the advent of the early 
snows of winter, and the ice forming in the more 
quiet inlets, had driven the fishing vessels south 
once more. Lingering to say a last good-bye to 
our fellow-workers, who were to be frozen in and 
shut off from us for at least seven months, the mis- 
sion ship was now the ‘keel of Labrador,’’ the last 
to leave it. 

Our last point of departure was to be a place called 
Red Bay, where we were fostering a small co-opera- 
tive store, to fight the villainous truck system that was 
impoverishing our fisher folk and destroying their 
independence. As we lay in the harbor chatting 
with many friends whose boats had been alongside 
almost before our chains had done running through 
the hawse-pipes, one fisherman, producing a soiled 
piece of paper from his pocket, asked me, ‘Can you 
make head or tail out of that, Doctor?’’ It was a 
piece of a letter which had evidently been wet, and 
the ink was smeared over the page, so that it was im- 
possible to decipher it. 

‘«No, George, I can’t—nor any one else, either, I 
should say. Why, where did you get it?’’ 

‘*Well, Doctor, two days ago I was down after my 
nets at Green Cove, and I thought I saw a boat 
against the cliffs, just inside the point. It had its 
mast up, and the sail was flapping loose in a queer 
sort o’ way, so I thought I would go over and see if 
anything was the matter. It was calm at the time, 
and the boat was just bumping against the rocks. 

‘«When I got near, I found there was no one in 
the boat, and that the painter was hanging loose over 
the side. You can guess I was a little scared, for 
when I started to haul in the slack of the rope I found 
it was fast to a man’s leg ; just by a loose turn, how- 
ever, that was all. I hauled the poor fellow up on to 
the rocks, and would you believe it, the body was 
quite warm, so I turned to and tried if I could revive 
him any; but it was all no good, he was dead 
enough—but he hadn’t been dead long, that I’m cer- 
tain of. He was a stranger to all o’' we. I reckon 
he must have come from the other side,’’ jerking his 
finger towards the far-off shore on the other side of 
the Straits of Belle Isle. ‘‘He must have been 
dritfed off somehow, for we've had southerly winds 
these three days—but it's only been a capful, and 
nothing to blow any man off anywheres. That paper 
was in his pocket. A trader’s vessel was in here yes- 
terday, and he said he geckoned he must be from 
tother side, so he took the corpse over to Kirpon, 
where he was bound next.’’ 

It seemed an odd story, but odd things happen 
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** The Harvest of the Sea”’ 


every day at sea, and so I gave back the paper and 
forgot the incident in the routine of work. 

A few days later we crossed the straits, and ran 
into a harbor on the lonely shore near Cape Norman 
lighthouse. 

As I sat talking to a man who had just come off 
with a gift of fresh fish for us, somehow the conversa- 
tion drifted to the subject of the poor fellow whose 
body had been found on the Labrador side. 

‘*You don’t happen to know of any one who has 
been missing from over here, do you?"’ I asked quite 
unconsciously. 

He looked at me curiously for a while, as if he was 
puzzled at something in what I had said, and then, 
apparently satisfied, answered : ‘* Yes, I does, Doctor ; 
I knowed him well."’ 

**Oh, you've heard then of his being picked up in 
Labrador, I suppose? Who was it, and how did he 
get over there ?"’ 

I could see it cost him a good deal to say anything, 
and, thinking it might be a near relative, I added : 
‘«Never mind, Andrew. Tell me another time. 
Let's go ashore and see the baby."’ 

‘* No, Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘it isn’t that,’ reading 
my thoughts in my eyes; ‘‘’tis worse than that. 
*Tis the preacher, and I might have saved him,’’ 

**Never, Andrew! You don’t mean the man I 
brought down this spring?"’ 

For reply, he merely nodded. 

‘*Why, how ever did it happen? 
have brought him over there ?"’ 

««He were down here after the last spurt of fish 
were over, holding prayers. By hisself, in his boat, 
as usual. He were in a hurry to be home, as 'tis 
always busy this time o’ year. Certain, 'twere getting 
lateish to be about alone, but, seeing it was he, and 
he so accustomed to it, no one thought there were any 
likelihood o’ trouble. Well, he went off all right 
about midday, but about sundown Phil and I saw the 
boat about a mile out lying head to wind. Phil said, 
‘What's the preacher at now out there this time o’ 
night?’ ‘Trying a line, I suppose,’ I answered. I 
didn’t think then of there being anything wrong, 
though the boat certainly was drifting up with the 
current. Well, just again at dark, Phil and I took a 
stroll up on the head just to look out, you know. It 
was a beautiful warm night, with a little southerly air, 
and the sea was calm enough. , ‘Isn't that the 
preacher's boat out there ?’ Phil said. ‘She's drifted 
a long way. I guess the preacher must be having a 
nap.’ ‘I suppose,’ said I, and then we both went 
down and turned in. Wedidn't think there were any 
danger, you see. 


What could 


rd 


‘*T was worried a bit that night, and once or twice 
a feeling came over me that I ought to have gone out 
to help the preacher. Perhaps he was in danger. 
But it was too late then. Well, Doctor, you know 
how I felt when I heard what that trader had brought 
over, and then I thought o’ his wife and all those 
children. I tell you, Doctor, there are some things a 
man will never get out of his head. I know I never 
thought there were any danger. I'd have given 
anything and gone anywheres—yes, anywheres—to 
save that man’s life. But, you see, I never thought, 
Doctor ; I never thought, and now ' tis too late.'’ 

The anguish of the poor fellow’s very soul rang out 
in the words, ‘‘I never thought. Now ’ tis too late .’’ 

Then came into my mind some words spoken so long 
ago, yet the burden of which so many have still to learn : 

‘When saw we thee. hungry, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee?... Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me.’’ 

As I looked at the humble tribute of fresh fish now 
lying on the deck I searched keenly also the face of 
the man who had brought them. He was the father 
of children. He had still opportunities of other ser- 
vice much needed on that coast. Had God permitted 
his servant to teach by his death a much needed les- 
son, and to save this soul? And if so, should we 
who know Christ's way of saving the world, consider 
the cost too great wherever it calls us? How is 
with us in our lives? Are we seizing life's opportuni- 
ties, or is the cost too great ? 

LABRADOR, VIA St. JoHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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A Boy’s Day 
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FEW years ago the writer happened to 
be visiting Nazareth, and in calling 
on Sunday afternoon at the English 
Missionary Boarding School for Girls, 
there found a group of American and 
English tourists seated in the large 
class-room and listening to the Bible 
lesson. After a few minutes the lady 
in charge, who had noticed my entrance, invited me to 
put some questions to the children, and as I did so in 
English so that the tourists might understand the an- 
swers, the girls had no means of knowing that I was a 
missionary residentin the land. Shortly after the visitors 
had descended to the drawing-room the head-mistress 
followed and remarked that the girls had been greatly 
pleased by the questions that ‘‘the traveler’’ had 
put to them. On being asked the reason, they had 
answered, ‘‘Because he said nothing about Naza- 
reth !'' A smile went round the company as we 
were told that tourists in addressing the school often 
said: ‘‘Ah, you dear children of Nazareth, how many 
boys and girls in England and America envy you ! 
Do ycu know that you drink every day from the Vir- 
gin's well? How good you ought to be!’’ The 
children resented being put upon such a pedestal. 
They wished to be simply themselves. 

Those young daughters of Nazareth thus expressed 
the ancient spirit of the village and locality, a spirit 
that was ever ready to rise in defense of real or sup- 
posed right and privilege (Luke 4: 28, 29; Acts 5: 
37). And so as Nazareth prefers to be taken as it is, 
it is altogether best for us as students of Scripture to 
see the actual facts, and afterwards we can do our 
idealizing for ourselves. 

The theory of education in Israel was set forth 
in Proverbs 22: 6—‘'Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and even when he is old he will 
not depart from it.’ The attention of the Jewish 
parent or teacher was turned entirely towards the 
future of the child. It was taken for granted that he 
must move forward, and could not stand still. Con- 
sequently they set themselves to provide for future 
needs, even though the method adopted should be 
anytiiing but agreeable to the one thus provided for. 


School Days and the Lessons to be Learned 

With regard to school instruction, Jewish tradition 
informs us that Joshua, the son of Gamaliel, high-priest 
in 64 B.C., had met a recognized need by extending 
the synagogue and school system over the land, It 
may therefore be regarded as practically certain that 
one of those synagogues had been established in Naz- 
areth, and that the religious teaching began there in 
the homes of the children (Deut. 11 : 19) was carried 
a step farther by the elementary teaching given by 
the synagogue attendant. The children began to at- 
tend when five or six years old. It was for boys, and 
not for girls, one reason for this being that from the 
first it was meant to lead on to the part taken by the 
men in the public reading and exposition of Scripture 
in the synagogue. 

The method was that of audible study, the children 
repeating words and sentences after the teacher, and 
learning certain passages by heart. The fact men- 
tioned above accounts for the care given to distinct 
pronunciation. Every Jew was expected to be able 
to come forward and read a paragraph of the Penta- 
teuch reading for the Saturday, and if he made an error 
in the reading of the Law it was the duty of those 
present, in order to avoid participation in the sin, to 
call out the correction. 

Although the Talmud that gives this information 
was not put into its present form till abovt A.D. 200, 
yet the main elements and ordinary course of reli- 
gious instruction of which it speaks were known be- 
fore that time, and doubtless formed the stibject- 
matter of instruction in the synagogue school of 
Nazareth. These intimations of the Talmud further 
correspond closely with the Hebrew primers that are 
used to-day in elementary Jewish schools. 

After learning the letters and being taught to read 
simple words, the boys had repeated to them the sacred 
watchword of the faith of Israel : ‘* Hear, O Israel : 
Jehovah our God is one Jehovah'’ (Deut. 6: 4). 
With regard to this, Philo, the Jewish philosopher, 
says that Jewish children learned this from their swad- 
dling clothes before anything else. It was a very 














short catechism, but meant a great deal in the midst 
of the surrounding heathenism. It was this first truth 


that rose so readily to the lips of the Lord Jesus when 
he was asked as to which was the greatest command- 
ment (Mark 12: 28, 29). As it is the child's first 
lesson of the faith, so it is usually the last testimony 
uttered by the lips of the dying Israelite. _ 

Along with this was the learning of the eighteen 
benedictions or thanksgivings. Of these, some refer 
to natural matters, such as God's creation, and giving 
of bread, truit, and other articles of food, and in 
others the allusion is of a more strictly religious na- 
ture, such as the ceremonial of hand-washing, the 
wearing of fringes on the outer garment, the giving of 
the Law, and God’s keeping of his covenant of pro- 
tection and deliverance. 

And with these came instruction as to the mean- 
ing of the little oblong case nailed on the right hand 
side of the door, and therefore called in Hebrew the 
Mesizah, It contained Deuteronomy 6 : 4-9 ; 11: 
13-21, and by having on the outside the initial letter 
of the Hebrew name of the Almighty, told that God 
was present in every room, and in all circumstances 
‘*able to keep.’’ 

Though not to be worn till becoming members of the 
synagogue, the children would learn the meaning of the 
phylacteries (Hebrew ZefAillin) placed during prayer 
on the brow and on the left hand. These contained 
Exodus 13: 1-10; Deuteronomy 6: 4-9; II :13-21. 

When with all this and more the pupil had learned in 
Leviticus about the ritual of sacrifice and the distinc- 
tion between things clean and unclean, he was quali- 
fied, on the completion of his thirteenth year, to 
become a full member of the synagogue. He was 
then called a son of the commandment, and under- 
stood that by taking upon himself the yoke of the 
Law, he was prepared to obey and honor and teach 
it, and, if necessary, to suffer for the truth that he had 
been taught. This completed his education asa pupil 
of the ‘‘house of Scripture,’’ and while he was still 
the son of his father, he had entered into-a new rela- 
tionship, a fellow-member of the synagogue. 

Along with the home-training and the definite book 
instruction of the synagogue school, was the religious 
instruction imparted by observance of the festivals. 
In the Hebrew passover office-book it was expected 
that the children would be surprised and ask why 
they were seated so differently and eating so differ- 
ently that night. Then came the counting of the 
days till Pentecost, an exercise that was sure to attract 
the eager attention of the children. Then towards 
the end of summer, in October, came the festivals of 
the Feast of Trumpets, Atonement, Tabernacles, 
Dedication (John 10: 22), Purim, all of which con- 
tained features of ritual and visible accompaniments 
that would provoke inquiry and lead to important 
historical commemorations. 

And all through these was the recurrence of the 
weekly Sabbath, with its scrupulous preparation, its 
complete rest from household toil and outdoor labor, 
the well-dressed happiness of the family, the gather- 
ing of children and young relatives in the parental 
home for the leisurely repast on Saturday forenoon. 
Linked with God’s creative act on the one hand, the 
Sabbath also had a special reference to Israel, for the 
prayer of thanksgiving for the day said that as God 
had divided the Sabbath from the other days of the 
week, so had he separated the clean from the unclean, 
and Israel from the other nations of the earth. 

Such was the religious education of a Jewish boy 
in the time of Christ. It may seem to us very 
solemn and severe, but in all ages the torah or law of 
childhood joy and physical exercise has had a won- 
derful way of securing a place for itself. One who had 
passed through that mental and religious discipline in 
its strictest form could still lock upon those days and 
say, ‘‘ When I was a child I spake as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child’’ (1 Cor. 13: 11). 


Games and Pastimes 

Though not so much inclined to outdoor games 
as children of northern lands, and taught to look upon 
feats of agility and strength as part of the folly of the 
Gentiles, yet Jewish children of that time had, we 
may be sure, the impulses of their years, and we 
learn that in addition to the mere enjoyment of 
movement there were various favorite games at which 
they played. Some of these were afterwards referred 
to by the Lord Jesus and identified with his own 
message to Israel. It was like what happened among 
the children in the village square when some gave 
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the music for the wedding dance and their com- 


panions refused to wave the scarf and stamp, or 
when some of them raised the wail over the dead and 
the others did not care to cry ‘‘Ah, my brother, hope 
is cut off!’ (Matt. 11: 17; Luke 7: 32; 2 Sam. 
1:17; 3:31; Jer. 22: 18; Amos5: 16; Mark 5: 
38.) Such impersonation of their elders and acting 
out of what has impressed them still afford enter- 
tainment and exercise dramatic talent among Oriental 
children. Little girls dress up a companion in their 
best clothes and ornaments and play at ‘ Bride,’’ 
just as boys enthrone one of their number as king 
and do obeisance, or appoint a judge and carry out 
sentences, or play at capture by brigands. We may 
feel sure that when Jesus was a boy among his com- 
panions he entered into the innocent joys of child- 
hood just as afterwards, when he became, a man he 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows. 


Carpentering, and Nature Study 

Carpentry is one of the forms of Oriental industry 
in which training confers upon a man the name of 
‘«master.’’ Such a master is usually accompanied by 
a boy, when he goes out to any work, carrying the tool- 
basket, and handing the tool or piece of wood that is 
called for. In the work-shop he does the same, heat- 
ing the glue, sawing boards, cleaning out the shop, 
running errands, and watching how the master works, 
His chief tools are the saw, hammer, and adze. In 
sawing, the Oriental, instead of keeping the hand 
well under the shoulder and holding the handle ina 
loose and easy way, sits upon the board and saws away 
from him, holding the hands out at arms’ -length, and 
laying both upon the saw-handle. It seems strange 
to us, but in this way the work is done quickly and 
correctly. 

It was in Nazareth that Jesus brought the impres- 
sionableness of youth to those features of natural 
scenery, incidents of domestic life, and conditions of 
outdoor employment that were afterwards used in his 
parable teaching. 

It was around Nazareth that he saw the lilies of the 
field, and the grass of short-lived growth, the red sky 
with its intimation of coming heat, and the rain that 
fell alike upon synagogue and heathen temple. It 
was in the one-roomed house of the peasant villager 
that the lamp gave light to all that were in the house. 

It was the intimacy of such village life that enabled 
the woman to proclaim to sympathetic neighbors her 
joy over the recovered coin. It was in a village, 
rather than in a large city, that the householder had 
to arise at night to serve a neighbor's guest. 

In the village gardens the birds could venture to 
rest on the branches of the mustard-bush, sprung 
from so small a seed. There, also, were the mint, 
anise, and cummin, whose want of value provided 
such a titbit of rabbinical valuation. There also, 
around Nazareth and among the village gardens, the 
fig-tree gave signs of the approaching spring and sum- 
mer, and in the vineyards of the village he could 
learn all about their tillage, and the cultivation of 
the vine for fruit-bearing, and the way in which the 
laborers in it are paid. 

It was chiefly during those youthful days in Naza- 
reth that such things were noted by the quick under- 
standing and ready sympathy of Jesus, and they after- 
wards became the field of parable from which he drew 
his wonderful teaching to the people. 

So to-day many a missionary, speaking in Arabic, 
Tamil, or some of the other languages of the mission 
field, is putting the touch of spiritual meaning and 
suggestion to personal incidents, observations of 
nature, and narratives of adventure and endeavor 
preserved among the abiding impressions of youthful 
reading and experience. 

Into our homes there sometimes comes a child who 
is constantly creating things, so much so that his 
parents at times feel anxious about his truthfulness, 
not recognizing that to him the things of imagination 
are almost as real as those of actual occurrence. 
Such a little boy will look into his mother’s face and 
ask questions about the angels, and speak of the New 
Jerusalem as if it were round the street corner. Such 
a little daughter will sit by the hour beside her 
father’s study-table, and there will be perfect com- 
panionship with little or no conversation. When 
such a child is taken away the whole world remains 
different afterwards, and a song goes from the heart 
that nothing can replace. Such a wonder-child helps 
us to understand what the child Jesus was when in 
his twelfth year his range of spiritual insight and 
unfettered thought surprised the teachers of the Law, 
and he could tell his mother of one thing that had 
already become fixed and settled, that he must be 
always about his Father's business, 
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Saint Cecilia of the Court 


By Isabella R. Hess 


XVI. A Surprise Party for Jim 

HE next morning Cecilia went back to the Court, 
escorted by Mr. Daniels ; and, marvel: of mar- 
vels, they went in a carriage! When they got 
in her heart beat so that she could scarcely take in the 
magnificence of it all ; but when the glory of being 
whirled along behind the horses had somewhat died 
down, she ran her hand across the seat, and delight- 

edly announced, ‘‘ Ain't it soft !"’ 

‘‘The first time you've been in a carriage?’ 
queried Daniels. 

‘«No,’’ and the glad light died out of ‘her face. 
‘«Jim and me and Mrs. Daley went in a carriage to 
my mother’s funeral. But it wasn't like this. And I 
wasn't thinkin’ of it then. Now,"’ with a sigh of con- 
tent, ‘‘it’s all different.’’ 

She looked into the little mirror on the side, and 
said, as she saw the reflection of the feather in her 
hat, ‘«I guess I’m Cinderella, goin’ to the ball !’’ 

‘‘Yes, I think you must be,'’ remarked Daniels 
quizzically. ‘‘ I look just like a fairy godmother !"" 

Cecilia laughed, and then said gratefully, ‘* Well, if 
you don't /ook like her, you’ re just as good !"’ 

‘«« Thanks.’’. He looked down at her earnestly. . ‘« I 
never appreciated before just how that famous lady 
felt.’’ 

When the carriage stopped at the Court, the Saint 
remembered gratefully that most of her friends were 
in school at the time, and wouldn’t see her in her 
new apparel ; but right at the very entrance to the 
Court, on the stoop of Mrs. Grogan’s grocery, stood 
Jimmy Flynn, who, having a toothache, was out of 
school, his face being swathed in a huge bandanna 
handkerchief, which gave him a most festive appear- 
ance, quite belied by his swollen cheek. He saw the 
carriage stop, he gave one curious glance, then he 
rushed precipitately through the gangway, across the 
Court, to the entrance to their tenement, where he 
shrieked in staccato tones: ‘‘Ma, ma! Look at the 
Saint! She kem in a kerridge !’’ 

The younger children at the pump rushed at once 
to look upon her, while Mrs, Flynn and her neigh- 
bors gathered at windows and doors, and beheld in 
speechless amazement the Saint in a new coat and 
hat, and a tall gentleman, with patent leather shoes 
on and a silk hat, disappear into Jim’s shop. 

Mrs. Daley, feeling what a prominent place she 
held in the eyes of the Court aristocracy since she had 
watched at Jim’s bedside, and met there the up-town 
doctor, ostentatiously went to the pump for water, an- 
nouncing casually, ‘*’Tis a cross which looks finer, 


' Cecilia or Mr. Billy.’’ 
Mrs. Flynn sniffed audibly, and remarked from the 


doorway: ‘‘ Mr. Billy! I’ve heard a sight of names, 


’ but I never heard that for a last name !’’ 


Mrs. Daley then recalled that ‘‘ Daniel’’ had fig- 
ured in the name somewhere, and, as she carried her 
pail from the pump, remarked carelessly: ‘* I'm not 
saying whether it is his front name or his back name. 
It might be Billy Daniel, or it might be Daniel Billy. 
Either way, ’tis a fine man he is!’’ And as soon as 
she conveniently could, Mrs. Daley managed to run 
across to the shop to inquire for Jim. 

When she had really gotten in, she stopped short 
to look. She entirely disapproved of the nurse, who, 
since her first call, when she had given the patient 
details about his illness, had refused her entrance ; 
but, gazing about now, she couldn't help but admire 
her work. The place was spotlessly clean, and all 
the shoemaking apparatus was piled in one corner. 
At the door was a snowy curtain of muslin, which 
kept the inquisitive eyes of the boys from peering 
into the shop. The old quilt was down, and the 
place made into one room. ‘The little table was 
pulled into the centre, and was covered with a white 
cloth. On the stove stood a kettle which was singing 
in sheer joy at its great polished nickel expanse. 
Jim, lying weakly on the pillows, was almost as white 
as the coverlet ; but his hair was smoothly brushed, 
and his nightshirt was spotless,—Mrs. Daley, in her 
swift survey, saw that it had fine bands of embroidery 
on it, and guessed correctly that it had once belonged 
to Mr. Billy. Mr. Billy and the nurse, standing at 
the bedside, were smiling at the Saint, who, regard- 
less of new coat and feathered hat, had thrown her- 
self down by Jim, and, holding his hand in hers, 
could not talk from sheer happiness. 





Mrs. Daley did not allow her curiosity to overwhelm 
her manners, for she made an imposing bow, and 
said cheerily : ‘‘Good-mornin’ to you all! I'll be 
asking for your health this day, Jim !"’ 

And Jim smiled faintly at her, and said, with his 
old look at Cecilia, that he never felt better in his 
life ; and Mr. Daniels pulled out the chair, and in- 
vited her to sit down, in a manner, as she afterwards 
remarked to Mrs. Flynn, that made her feel like a 
queen. But she was too excited to sit down, and re- 
marked instead to Cecilia: ‘‘Sure and never did I 
see any one change so! ‘Tis a saint ye look this 
day, Cecilia, God bless you! ’Tis well for you you 
went to the horsepittal that night, and 'tis well for 
Jim here, and ‘tis well for my Mickey, for it’s the fine 
suit of clothes he’s got, and it’s thankin’ you I am, 
Mr. Billy—I mean Mr. Daniel—I mean’’— 

And, floundering helplessly, she was rescued by 
Mr. Daniels, who said gaily: ‘‘Oh, Mickey earned 
that suit all right enough, Mrs, Daley. And Cecilia 
earned what she got too. And Cecilia tells me that 
Mr. Belway has earned a lot more than he can ever 
get, so we're all square."’ 

*«God bless you!’’ Mrs. Daley shook her head 
wisely. ‘But there’s lots as never gets their earn- 
ings this side of death, and it’s thankin’ you I am, 
and Jim will be doing the same when he's able !"’ 
And she went out leaving Mr. Daniels making a 
most profound Chesterfieldian courtesy. 

Cecilia never could tell half the wonders of that 
day. Jim seemed to get better every minute that she 
hovered near him. ‘The nurse turned out to be every 
bit as nice as the nufses of the hospital, and made 
friends with Cecilia, and told her true stories of the 
children she had nursed, and explained why she did 
everything so and so; and she and Cecilia and Mr. 
Daniels had lunch on the little round table,-—oh, yes, 
and Mickey, whom Mr. Daniels had called in. Poor 
Mickey! Usually so self-reliant and free, this day he 
was so impressed by the nurse, and Cecilia's new 
dress, and the white tablecloth, and the yellow oranges 
My, Daniels had provided, that he could neither talk 
nor eat. Mr. Daniels tried in vain to coax him, and 
the Saint whispered to him, ‘‘Go on, eat, Mickey !’’ 
But he couldn’t. It was too awful, this spotlessness, 
this luxury ! He was glad when it was all over, and, 
with an orange in his hand, he was free to run home, 
to explain to his waiting mother the embarrassments 
of the situation, and to hear her say, ‘**Tis well for 
you, Mickey, your mother could teach you. proper 
manners, not to be that coarse like Jimmy Flynn."’ 

But the day came to a close, as even wonderful 
days do, and Cecilia went back to the hospital reluc- 
tantly to stay over night. But she had a secret to be 


happy over, which Mr. Daniels said she wasn’t even. 


to tell Puddin’: the next week, when Jim was strong 
enough to sit up, Mr: Daniels was going to have a 
party, a real party, a surprise party, for Jim. He had 
told her all about it, and she was to help him plan 
things, —if she were good, and didn’t refuse to stay 
at the hospital, and did precisely as she was told. 
Then came a whole wonderful week, a.week: of 
watching with Puddin’, who was allowed to sit up for 
a little while each day, held tightly in the iron brace, 
—a week of wonderful meals, such as made her won- 
der if she ever had been really hungry ; of going to 
bed in a spotless room between spotless sheets, that 
made her wonder if she were the same little gir] who 
had once gone shivering to bed, afraid to move lest 


her mother should awaken ; of wonderful trips down. 


town with Mr. Daniels, when she felt as if she really 
were of kin to the other little girls in the shops. And 
after the whole week of planning, of marvelous antici- 
pations, came the day of the party, a clear, mild, sun- 
shiny day. 

Everybody in the hospital knew about it, from Dr. 
Hanauer, who wished he weren't too busy to accept 
Mr. Daniels’ very kind invitation, way down to the 
littlest girl, who dressed her doll once every ten min- 
utes in party attire, in honor of the event. And when 
the carriage came for them at noon, Cecilia whis- 
pered lovingly to Puddin’: ‘I'm awful sorry you 
can’t come, Puddin’ darling! But never mind,— 
soon you'll be all right."" And Puddin’ only laughed, 
as if he didn’t mind it at all. 

When Mr. Daniels and Cecilia got to the Court, 
they found that all the Court knew of it too, for Mrs. 


Ul 
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Daley and Mickey, who were the only invited guests, 
had triumphantly announced it at the pump on Friday. 
When at length they had made their way between the 
lines of admiring friends (Jimmy Flynn had ecstatic- 
ally remarked, ‘Ain't it jest like a funeral !'’) they 
found that Mickey and his mother had arrived a full 
hour before, being escorted to the shop by almost the 
entire population of the Court. Cecilia couldn't be- 
lieve this was Jim's old shop, this beautiful place. 
She didn’t know how many trips Mr. Daniels had 
made to the Court that week. 

The walls of the shop, once a dingy gray, were 
covered with a pretty blue paper, and two pictures 
hung there. The floor was covered with a bright- 
colored linoleum. Jim's old wooden bed had been 
replaced by a white iron cne, and a rocking-chair 
with gay denim pillows looked cozily inviting. Even 
the stove had been replaced by a newer, shinier one, 
and a little shelved cabinet was filled with dishes. 
On the little shelf under Margaret's picture stood a 
quaint vase, holding a great bunch of carnations, 
Jim sat in a great cushioned chair by the bed, wear- 
ing a bathrobe of eiderdown, and looking very happy, 
although very pale. 

Cecilia saw it all in one long, lingering glance, and 
ag she clasped her hands tightly, and said, ‘‘Oh, 

im!" 

‘*And is that all you can say?"" Jim's voice was 
like his old cheery tones. ‘I was thinking you'd be 
saying lots when you'd be coming in." 

**I can't, Jim; oh, I can’t!"" Her voice shook as 
if the tears were holding the words back. ‘‘ But I feel 
it here,"’ and she held her hand tightly to her breast. 

(70 be concluded next week) 


oe 
The Falling Dark 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


$¢ OME in, ’tis late!"" The mother calls, 
And boy and girl must leave their play, 
Since home is best for children, when 
They reach the far end of the day. 
The lamp alight, the table spread, 
The little things that must be done, 
The hearth-glow on each curly head, 
How dear they are, at set of sun. 


« Come in, ’tis late!” A call like this 
In tender accents, mother-mild, 
Shall summon us to leave our tasks, 
Or leave our roaming in the wild. 
Oh, blithe we’ll hear that homing call, 
And swift we’ll haste to reach the door, 
That leads into the lighted hall 
Where darkness entereth never more. 


Gen Rives, N. J. 
— 


How to Sympathize 
By the Rev. John S. Bunting 


OUR sympathy for another should lay hold not 
only of the fact of his suffering, but also of his 


yearning to triumph over it and know the free- . 


dom of joy. You must reach that, and share it with 
him, if you would share all that he feels. To feel for 
his grief is good, but to aid his yearning to rise above 
its bondage is even better. To share the one with 
him calls for unselfish interest, but to share the other 
calls for love’s finest ingenuity and service. Does your 
sympathy merely mourn, or does it also seek to deliver? 

With many of us sympathy needs not added inten- 
sity, but clearer perception. It needs to see that 
beneath his dark burden the man may be a prisoner 
looking for light and joy, which you cannot indeed 
bestow as a gift, but which you may yet put him in 
the way of securing by leading him to some of the 
sources from which it is drawn. 

Console him, then, with the healing story of some 
great life or splendid work ; refresh him with a walk 
amid the ‘* miracle of God’s flowers and trees ’’ in the 
great world of the out-of-doors ; or unburden him by 
bringing him near the birdened heart of some life that 
cries out for release louder, it may be, than does his. 
When you do this you will do better things for him 
than when you merely ‘feel sorry for him.’’ It will 
not be merely diverting the man’s thoughts, it will be 
delivering the man. It will be like helping Job to 
pray for his friends, or urging Jonah to go on to Nine- 
veh, or accompanying the leper as he goes to pay his 
vows to the priest. As Muriel Strode says, ‘* Only 
what you send forth from yourself can still the deeper 
crying of your soul."* 

GREENVILLE, DEL. 
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Reviving Home Interest in the Church 


One afternoon a Home Department Visitor was on her 
way home from the session of the Sunday-school when her 
attention was attracted to a rosy-faced little child seated in 
a high-chair at the window of its parents’ home. She 
stopped to speak to the bright-eyed little one whose prat- 
tlings had attracted her attention, and while playing with 
it the mother made her appearance. She was one of that 
great multitude whose household cares are so numerous 
that she has little time for anything else, and whose lot has 
compelled her to take up her abode in a strange city, away 
from friends and former .church associations. earied 
with domestic cares, and never being relieved from the 
monotony of a humdrum life, she had almost lost heart, 
and was quite ready to believe thut no one cared for her. 
The Home Department Visitor made herself known, 
chatted with her about her babe, tactfully ordering the 
conversation so as to learn the religious tendencies of the 
family, and then, when she found they did not attend 
church, she requested the privilege of enrolling her as a 
member of her class in the Home Department. After 
some hesitation the request was granted, and the Visitor’s 
second call with the leaflet was a welcome one. The 
woman’s interest in church and home was revived. She 
learned that some one really cared for her, and the whole 
trend of that somber life was changed and brightened by 
the tact and friendliness of a Home Department Visitor.— 
The Rev, M. E. Snyder, Bridgeton, N. /. 


xy . 
A Family With no Religious Privileges 


I was spending a few weeks last summer in a small set- 
tlement a few miles from the chief city of our province—a 
place where some half-dozen families had made their home, 
attracted thither, no doubt, by the natural beauty of lake 
and woodland. Being within easy reaching distance of the 
city by train, the secular educational wants of the children 
were easily supplied. Unfortunately, however, spiritual edu- 
cation was not so easily obtained, for the nearest Sunday- 
school was five or ‘six miles away.- As only one of the 
families in this place was Protestant, the difficulty of all 
uniting in some general Sunday-school work became prac- 
tically insurmountable. With this Protestant family I 
was on most intimate terms, and so, knowing the great 
loss sustained by having no Sunday- school privileges, 
I spoke to the mother of what I felt would be a remedy. 

On the very first opportunity I carried to the home a full 
equipment of Home Department literature, and explained 
its working. The mother was delighted with the proposal 
that she and her family should become members, and I 
duly enrolled them as special members of the department 
connected with St. Matthew’s Sunday-school. 

Now every week that home is the scene of a little gath- 
ering, as mother and children study together the regular 
Sundep-ctheet lesson. Our Home Department superin- 
tendent receives regularly the report of their study, and 
the quarterlies and envelopes are forwarded by mail. One 
of the younger members of this family, who frequently 
writes to me, said only a short time after the Home De- 
partment plan was adopted, ‘‘ We have Sunday-school 
every Sunday now.”’ 

Thus the owe Department met a great want, and made 
possible what would not have been possible without some 
such plan.— Zhe Rev. R. A. Hilts, Halifax, N. S. 


€ 
Helping the Shut-in and the Poor 


In Home Department work the Visitor occasionally has 
discouraging things, but those that cheer and spur to 
greater effort are much in the majority. 

** I’ve had just a splendid visit. Do come again.’’ 

The speaker was a little woman with a bright smile. 
She had been telling the Visitor her story. Twelve years 
ago she and her aged mother had moved into their new 
cottage, and hope was high and hearts buoyant. But soon 
sickness came. Life was saved, but health was gone. 
Later, her brother’s wife died, and their two children 
were added to her care. With much of toil and pain the 
years have passed by, but her brave smile and sweet face 
make it a pleasure to visit the neat little home. She 
showed some lovely lace, made before her sickness ; pillow- 
shams and a counterpane, which she had been unable to 
finish ; also bits of a lace dress she used to wear,—she who 
now rarely leaves the neighborlrood. But life has not lost 
all its sweetness for her, and deeds of kindness are often 
done to those within her reach. 

How many lessons can the Home Department worker 
learn from such saints who have been tried as by fire, only 
to be more meet for the Master’s use, and what a blessed 
privilege to bring them a ray of sunshine in his name ! 

** Well! yo’ n’t been here fo’ so long, honey! 
Where has yo’ been ?”’ 

**No; I’se had the rheumatiz. I couldn’t work, My 
son, he’s married, and lives in Blank. He and his wife 
both wrote me, and want me to .come an’ live with them. 





The home atmosphere surrounds the Perkins Home 
Letters appearing weekly in The Sunday School 
Times. Each correspondent has searched the 
Scriptures with an open mind and heart, and seeks 
a simple message for every-day living. Each letter 
seeks an answer to the question, ** How will this 
lesson help me?”’ rather than ** How shall I teach 
this lesson to others??? 











But I don’ want to jus’ yet, and if I can find some one to 
stay with me this winter I’ll not break up housekeepin’ 
now.’’ 

She is a typical negress, but her soul is as white as the 
driven snow, and some day she will stand before the King 
with stars in her crown, 

We had come out on the porch. She stooped until her 
old black hand was almost on a level with the floor, and, 
pointing to the ground, said : ; 

** You folks [meaning the Home Department workers] 
f° to them what is down, down, and brings ’em up.”’ 

ere she raised herself. ‘* Everybody wouldn’t do it, but 
God’ll bless yer.’’ 

One family had moved. As the Visitor neared the new 
neighborhood, the children came to meet her, 

**Is mama home ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ they answered in chorus. 

‘«She’s around here,” said one, starting for the rear. 

** No, she isn’t,’? came a voice from within, and mama 
opened the front door. She had seen us coming. 

Father and mother had not studied a lesson, but the 
children had. A story of busy days was‘told. 

Six people, and the Home Department the only reli- 
gious influence}. We couldn’t, give. them up., . What was 
best to do? 

Visiting and Home Department were given in alternation 
for a few minutes. Then— 

‘* How many of you can read?”’ 

**I can,’’ said one, 

**T can,’’ said another. 

**1’m in the second reader,’’ said a third, 

**Good. Now, you’re the oldest. Couldn’t you see 
that these lessons in the little book are'read out loud to 
papa and mama and the rest, and mark the envelopes? I 
thought you would, Thank you. Now, you’ll all have 
all the lessons next quarter.’’ 

The youngest child was also enrolled, so, instead of a 
loss of five, we had a gain of one. 

**I don’t see why you keep bringing these to ‘us when 
we never give you any money,” the mother said, as the 
Visitor went away. 

Ah, it takes interest to open pocketbooks. But, as 
Paul said, ‘‘ If by any means I might save some.’’—£Z¢he/ 
M. Kay, Dixon, iil. * 


How Vermont Avoids Waste Effort 


There is sure to be an overlapping of territory and effort, 
as wastefyl as it is unnecessary, if every Sunday-schooi in 
a town does its duty in the line of reaching every person in 
that town for the Home Department. Yet the underlying 
idea of the Home Department is that it is a missionary 
enterprise, to carry the Sunday-school to those who do not 
attend, and especially to the great mass of unchurched 
people. The overlapping danger referred to is also bound 
to promote denominational jealousies, since the saints are 
not entirely free from ‘‘ earthiness.’’ To avoid both these 
undesirable effects, the interdenominational Home Depart- 
ment plan has been developed in Vermont with admirable 
results. 

The most available person in all the churches of a given 
town is chosen superintendent of this department. The 
entire township is divided by the superintendent into suit- 
able districts, and the Visitors are chosen from all the 
schools with regard to their fitness rather than with regard 
to their denominational relations. Each Visitor is provided 
with the lesson literature from all the Sunday-schools, so as 
to supply any member with that which he would use in the 
school of his choice. The preference of each. family or 
member is carefully recorded and reported to the township 
superintendent, who reports to each Sunday-school super- 
intendent the Home Department members giving prefer- 
ence for his school. Each school supplements this work 
of the Visitor as much as it desires, 

Results ? ‘* The unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ’” 
is promoted between the churches ; Christian workers are 
broadened in their conception of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and of the privilege of labor therein ; the people 
outside the churches are led to feel that there are new ele- 
ments of strength in the Church of Christ, and that it is no 
longer possible for them to say, ‘No man cares for my 
soul.’’ Thousands in this state are now being brought under 
the influence of the Sunday-school who never knew any- 


thing about it before. Scores of workers are being devel- 
poe who did not know what blessing was in store for 
them in Christian service. And in many towns where the 
individual Sunday-schools had their Home Departments 
the interdenominational plan has been adopted, always 
with the result that the efficiency of the service has been 
increased many fold. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this plan is in a 
town in which there are four churches. The township 
officers, representing all the schools, decided to engage 
the services of a devoted woman to make the first visitation 
of the town, and get the work established under the inter- 
denominational plan. This worker gave a portion of 
fifteen days, amounting in all to 136 hours. She covered 
the territory outside the village. She made 249 calls, 
and enrolled 279 Home Department members. The town 
has been thoroughly districted, and Visitors chosen from all 
the schools to care for this work. 

Other interesting illustrations could be given, showing 
the flexibility as well as the efficiency of this plan. The 
religious problem of Vermont is to be solved more effect- 
ively through the interdenominational Home Department 
than by any other means.—Zdward M. Fuller, General 
Secretary of the Vermont Sunday-school Association, Bur- 
lington, Vt. yt 


The Outcome of a “ Fruitless Effort ”’ 


One rainy afternoon twelve or fifteen years ago, the sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Sunday-school Association went 
to a town in the southern part of the state to hold a confer- 
ence of Home Department workers. An invitation had 
been extended to the members of at least seven or eight 
Sunday-schools in the locality, who might be interested in the 
Home Department, to attend the meeting. Thére were only 
six or seven persons present. The pastor of the church 
where the meeting was held was discouraged, and advised 
that it be postponed on account of thé snjall number pres- 
ent, and the apparent lack of interest. But an hour or 
more was spent in the consideration of the advantages and 
methods of the Home Department. 

Nothing was heard from the meeting in the way of re- 
sults for a long time. Finally one lady, who had been a 
silent listener, wrote that she went home ‘determined to 
start a Home Department, but on account of protracted 
sickness in her family, had had no opportunity until quite 
recently, but had now started a department with about 
eighty members. The secretary rejoiced in this as a glori- 
ous outcome of what seemed a fruitless effort. 

On September 23, 1905, he was invited to make an ad- 
dress at a Sunday-school convention in the same locality, 
although he is not now officially connected with the work. 
In speaking of the Home Department, he gave the facts as 
above stated as an illustration of the results sometimes re- 
alized from single efforts. To his surprise and joy, four 
different persons in the audience, representing as many 
different Sunday-schools, arose in succession, and stated 
that some worker from their school had attended that con- 
ference, and had subsequently organized a Home Depart- 
ment numbering from forty to sixty members, and in nearly 
al] cases these departments are still in successful operaticn, 
—W. H. Hall, West Hartford, Conn. 


% 
Planning a Campaign 


A Home Department campaign has been planned by the 
Home Department committee of the Philadelphia County 
Sabbath-school Association for the winter. It is proposed 
to hold institutes in different parts of the county, calcu- 
lating to entirely cover the county, 

The object of these institutes is for mutual help of all 
interested in the efficiency and extension of the Home De- 
partment work of the Sunday-schools, its extension to other 
schools that have ‘no Home Department in them, and to 
find means for the mutual help of the workers. 

It is felt that meeting together in this way and exchang- 
ing ideas, the discouraged worker will be inspired with 
fresh courage, and the inexperienced worker will be helped 
to better methods, 

It is hoped also that pastors, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, and other workers in schools without a Home 
Department will thus be able to see the advantage of it 
and be persuaded to form one in their schools. 

The first meeting of this series was/most gratifying in its 
results, Ideas were freely exchanged. Those having 
difficulties stated them, and others who had met and over- 
come those same difficulties told how they had accom- 
plished it. Thus it is believed these institutes will prove 
very helpful both to the individual worker and also as a 
means of extending the cause. 

At this meeting volunteers were asked for who would 
visit the pastor or superintendent of some school that has no 
Home Department and try to persuade him to start one. 
About twenty thus volunteered, which assures success to 
the plan, for after all it is the personal work that tells.— 
Ella Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 








How to Reach the Bad Boy an 








Catching the Leader of the Gang 


** Hi, there! Give us er shy at yer hat, mister?’’ 

** All right! Fire away!’’ 

The man and the boy faced each other. The man’s 
bowed form straightened ; his face, lined a moment before 
with anxious thought, glowed genially. The broad, mis- 
chievous grin on the boy’s face spread into open-eyed 
incredulity as he stared. The aandful of gravel dropped. 

** Don’t yer see the gentleman’s waitin’, Tom?”’ 

** Yer don’t git er shiny hat like that ter w’ack at ev’ry 
day!’’ 

Tom turned on the boys. His lips curled scornfully. 
*‘ Think I’d waste me powder on a tame buck like that ?’’ 

‘*Thank you,’”’ said the gentleman, lifting his silk hat 
with courtly grace as he passed. 

** Well, good-by, fellers,—I’m off !’’ said Tom abruptly, 
‘* Meet me ter-night at ten, an’ I’ll read yer me notes.’’ 

Tom sauntered on, but when he was out of sight of the 
boys his mood changed. He was alert now. His eyes 
were fixed on the man whose frank comradeship had started 
within him that glow of admiration that was tingling through 
every nerve of his body. 

On they went around corners, throygh alleys and streets, 
even unto the top of a high hill, The man went up the 
steps of a handsome house,—the door opened and shut. 

Across the street, up and down, patiently walked Tom, 
but whenever he turned, by some strange twist of his 
anatomy, one eye was always on that shining brass door- 
knob. It happened that just as Tom was passing the 
house the door opened. 

Again the man and the boy stood face to face. There 
was, however, no recognition on the man’s part, so greatly 
had that one hour’s pursuit of his hero changed Tom’s 
whole expression. But the divine will that these two 
should meet was not thwarted, because this servant was 
found ‘‘ready to co-operate with the living God’’ when 
the opportunity for service came. Absorbed though he 
was in mentally watching his own plans for usefulness fall 
to naught, nevertheless, as he looked down into Tom’s 
eager, staring, longing eyes, he said simply and intuitively, 
as one speaks when the line of communication between his 
soul and his Master is not crossed by selfish purpose or by 
reason, ‘‘ You wish to see me? Come in.”’ 

‘*VYep,—no! Yer don’t know who yer ’vitin’ inter yer 
house !”’ 

** But I feel that you wish to see me. Come in.”’ 

Tom’s earnestness carried him up the steps. ‘* No foolin’ ! 
I’m Tom the Terror, —leader of that gang they can’t ketch.’”’ 

The man’s face brightened. ‘A leader, did you say? 
That’s just what I’m longing for. Come in Tom,—do,”’ 

‘*Let go me hand? Are yer deef? Some folks call me 
the very divil hisself !’’ 

**Ah! I’m glad to meet you. I think the Lord must 
have sent you in answer to my prayer.’’ 

‘Tom, you say you’re a leader.’’ 

** Yep, but I told yer w’at of.’’ 

‘* Never mind what of... When one has qualities that 
make him a leader of men, where he shall lead them may 
always be a matter of choice. Did you hear, Tom?’”’ 

**Um,’’ nodded Tom, 

‘¢ The greatest need of the world to-day is leaders,’’— 
. the man paused,— ‘leaders in the path of righteousness, 
Tom,”’ 

*«Guess there’s no sech place down our way.’’ 

‘*Two months ago, Tom, I started a mission school,—- 
down your way. In spite of my love and work, it’s a 
failure. I’ve just come from there. I’m utterly discour- 

ed Se 

** Look-a-here,’’? burst in Tom, ‘*’twas my kids that 
broke yer lock, an’ tore up yer books, an’ took the insides 
out of yer clock, an’ stopped yer music. But I’ll tell yer 
w’at I’ll do,—I’ll set me kids ter work ter patch up yer 
books, an’ I’ll mend t’other things meself,—’cause they’re 
yourn,’’ 

** Ah, how kind of you! 
Tom?” 

*‘Doit! ‘ Ain’t I their leader? I don’t have no foolin’ 
w’en J lead!”’ 

‘*No, Tom,—I’m sure of that. That’s why I want you 
to work for me, I’ve been trying to find these very boys 
for months, but without success. You already know them, 
—you acknowledge you’re their leader. Now, instead of 
leading them into evil ways, lead them into the path of 
righteousness, Will you, Tom?’’ 

‘** Maybe I would if I knowed the way meself.’’ 

** Well, Tom, you’re not only taking the first step, but 
you’re leading the boys, too, when you get them to repair 
the mischief they’ve done.’’ 

**Well, I cin’t see no furder ahead’n that fust step, 
Gin’ral.’’ 

**You’ll learn the way as you walk in it. Kneel here 
with me, Tom, while I tell my Master that you’ve come to 
serve him for the rest of your life.”’ 

Tom knelt. Perhaps he knelt simply because that 
friendly touch on his shoulder was the dearest thing’ in his 
life, but when he rose from that brief act of consecration 
he had caught his first glimpse of the light that shineth 
along the path of righteousness. 

‘*T promised ter read me notes ter the kids ter-night, an’ 
I will, but I’ll read ’em a new kind of notes, begorry,”’ 
grinned Tom. ‘‘ Now stop yer worryin’ bout them kids, 


But the boys,—will they do it, 
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*Fore you know it, you’ll see all five of ’em settin’ in the 
frontest row, listenin’ ter yer talk wid all the ears and 
mouths in their heads. An’—oh, Gin’ral, now I’ve taken 
all yer troubles on me own shoulders, can’t yer let out 
some of yer nice smiles a little, jus’ a little? ’’ 

The grave, quivering face broke into the genial smile of 
comradeship that had won Tom’s heart a few hours before. 

‘*That’s it! Keep it a-goin’ till I come back ter-mor- 
row wid me notes. Good-by, Gin’ral.’’ 

** Good-by, Tom, till to-morrow.”’ 

At the foot of the steps Tom turned. The boy of the 
street that needed this man and the man of God that needed 
Tom looked for a moment steadily into each other’s faces. 
In that glance of mutual helpfulness the spiritual balance 
of the world was struck.— Caroline F. Needham, Boston, 


Setting a High Standard for the Boys 


A high standard is as much respected by boys as by any 
human beings. When you make things interesting for the 
boy in the class you may expect great things from him. As 
an instance, W. T. Damon keeps in close touch with the 
bows of the Volunteer Bible Study Class in the Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church of Buffalo through postal-card 
messages. Notice how high he puts the mark for these boys, 
ranging from sixteen to twenty-one years of age: 





‘I write unto you, young men, because you are strong”’ 
Ps: 2:14, 15). 
olunteers, Nov. 26, rt: 48 present; offering, $3.45. 
If bad weather and other things are our enemies, let us 
fight them with the cry of the Philistines, ‘‘ Be strong, 
quit ye like men,"’ and let every member now pledge him- 
self to set aside December 3 to honor the King of kings 
and add glory to his name. Will you honor Christ by 
being present at this great demonstration? ‘‘ Be strong, 
quit ye like men."' Sign here xow, and keep this card 
before you. I will ¢ry.to be present December 3, and fry 
to bring another. 
Signattrv@. wc ceccccesreccen 


December 3, song and praise service at exactly 12.05 
P. M., during which some fine solos will be given. 
Yes, I will be there, D.V. W. T. DAMON. 











Only Tom 


He was only Tom, No white-haired grandmother said 
**Tommy, dear’’; no father, ‘‘ Thomas, my son.’’ Only 
a street waif, and rheumatic Aunt Hepsy gave him shelter, 
and he brought her coals from the dump, and pennies 
earned selling papers. People thought of him as the dirtiest 
boy in the whole tenement, the worst on the street. He 
kicked the cats, stoned the dogs, pushed little girls into the 
gutters, grabbed egg oy rom school children, throw- 
ing them back empty. e was only nine when he started 
for the dump one morning, leaving Aunt Hepsy asleep. 
At dusk the boy across the hall called : : 

** Say, Tom, your old woman’s dead, and the coffin-man 
has got her down in his place, and the fune’l’s to-morrow, 
and I’ll go with you.’’ 

The quarter’s rent had been paid, so Tom had a place 
to stay. He brought coals and sold papers, and Jim’s 
mother washed his shirt and mended his clothes ; the ‘*‘ cof- 
-fin-man ’’ gave him some shoes, and the big policeman at the 
corner gave him a piece of soap, and told him to use it or 
he would ‘trun him in’’; the motormen bought papers 
while they waited on the switch, and Tom whistled and 
walked into a coal-office one day. 

** Say, Mister, will yer give me a job?’’ 

The big man looked twice through his glasses, then over 
them at the small boy with black eyes. 

** Give you a job! What can you do?’’ 

‘** Yer see, Mister, it’s just like this: I’m an awful dirty 
on. and your coal-yard looks like the right sort of place 

or me.”’ 

** How old areyyou? Where do you live? ’’ 

** "Bout ten,—with Jim’s folks.”’ 

** What can you do?’’ 

**Cop says I lie. He can’t catch me swipin’, though. 
Say, do you want me to go and swear at them mules? ”’ 

** Do you like horses? Are you afraid of them?’’ 

** No, sir-ee !’’ 


** Well, you may help rub the horses down at night, and 


rake up the coal that the men spill, and I’ll give you a 
dollar a week.’’ 

Tom worked and whistled, took kicks and oaths from 
the men, said ‘* Hello!’’ to the boss, and carried his dollar 
home every Saturday night to Jim’s mother, who fed him 
and tried to make him decent. He sold papers Sunday 
mornings, and, standing on the corner with a cigar-stump 
in his mouth, he attracted the notice of a young girl who, 
after much thinking, said : 

**T see you have sold all your papers. Will you carry 
mine down to the next street forme? My hands are so 
full. Here’s a penny.’’ 

She had prayed as she placed that picture of the cruci- 
fixion on the outside. Tom looked at it. 

**Say, Miss, wot they doin’ to them fellers?’’ 
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**1’m just going in here to see my boys. There are six 
of them, and I’m going to tell them about that picture. 
Come in and hear it.’’ 

** Be your boys dudes ? ’” 

**No, paper-boys like you.’’ 

** Well, I’ll come. If it’s no good, I’ll bolt.’’ 

Tom followed, and just inside the door were three boys 
engaged in what seemed to him a sort of circus. 

** Good-mornin I’ve brought a friend of mine 
to see us to-day. you stand on your heads, he will 
think your brains in your heels,’’ said the teacher. 

Tom was at once treated to some gum and a singing- 
book. Not all could read the songs, but they could the 
numbers. Was it an inspiration that the superintendent 
gave out, ‘Stand up, stand up, for Jesus,’’ as he looked 
at those boys who had been selling extras that morning? 
Soldier and banner and victory! The words held a mean- 
ing. ‘* To-day the noise of battle.’’ Tom’s quick ear 
caught much of it. During the prayer, Tom dropped a few 
shot down the back of one boy, and put some gum on the 
back of another. A jump, and the shot rattled on the 
floor, and the young teacher prayed for wisdom. 

**1’m glad you know what shot is. Have you any bul- 
lets? How would you like to be soldiers and have those 
fired at you? Would you be willing to be shot because 
some one else had been bad? What are the boys fighting 
for in Cuba to-day ?”’ 

** To lick old Spain, so she can’t boss Cuby any more.’’ 

Then Tom spoke : 

** When are yer goin’ to tell us about the picture? ’’ 

Slowly the teacher unrolled that colored print of the 
crucifixion, praying that’ she might say the right words to 
touch those boys. . 

** Do any of you know what that picture is about ? ”’ 

** That’s Jesus and the thieves.’’ 

** What are they up on those crosses for ?’’ 

** The soldiers are goin’ to kill ’em.”’ 

‘¢ What did those wicked men want to kill Jesus for ?’’ 

** They was mad at him, cos he was good, allus kind to 
poor folks, made ’em well when they was sick, told ’em 
to git up and walk and give away their old crutches, and 
when he see any blind fellers he just put mud on their 
eyes, and they was all right.’’ 

One after another told in his own way all he could re- 
member of the truths he had learned about Jesus. Tom 
pinched the ear of one boy and ran a pin into the leg of 
another, all the while keeping his eyes on the picture. 

‘* Did you ever hear about Jesus before, Tom ?”’ 

** No, and it’s all lies, cos if he could make dead folks 
alive he could just killed all those old sinners as quick as 
wink ’fore they nailed him up.’’ 

The young teacher looked in vain for Tom the next 
Sunday, but the boys had all called on him during the 
week at the coal-yard and told him of suppers, and Christ- 
mas trees, and good times, and so in a couple of weeks he 
was at his corner when the mission bell rang at nine. 

**Say, Miss Teacher, I’ll carry your papers fer yer.’’ 

And that young girl, who worked in the telephone office 
all the week, forgot how tired she was as she looked at 
the bright eyes of the street arab, while he looked at the 
picture of Christ walking on the sea. With a prayer of 
thanksgiving in her heart and one for guidance on her lips 
she sat down with her boys. 

**So glad to see you all here; a young man who used 
to sell papers is going to sing to us to-day. He is on one of 
our big battleships, and is going to the Philippines in a few 
da 9? 

n a few words the beautiful story of Christ on the Sea 
of Galilee was told ; Tom, with his eyes on the picture, ex- 
claimed, ‘*If we was as good as he was, we could walk 
clear to Cuby ; but nobody can do it now.”’ 

The young man in his naval uniform rose to speak: 

** Boys and girls, I used to come here when I was a 
little shaver and sold papers over on the corner. I did 
not always know where my dinner was coming from, but 

I promised a teacher here—she is home in God’s house to- 
day—that I would not tell lies nor steal things if I was 
ever so hungry, and I never broke my promise. I learned 
here that Jesus died on the cross for me, and when I stand 
on the deck I know that I need not be afraid, for Jesus is 
King of the ocean and will stake care of me.’’ 

Tom listened, but dropped some small nails on the 
teacher’s cape, and they rattled on the floor as she picked 
it up; he grabbed all the books and sat on them, put 
two caps over in the back seat and some orange peel across 
his teeth, but was quiet about it, and his soul looked out of 
his eyes as the young naval officer sang : 


** Jesus is our pilot, no one else can guide 
Our frail bark in safety, o'er life’s stormy tide."* 


Tom did not come every Sunday till spring, then he 
rarely missed one, and the bright-colored pictures had 
helped more than anything else to win him. The book- 
keeper, a young girl in the coal-office, taught him to read, 
and in one year from the time that Tom had carried the 
picture of the crucifixion into the mission chapel he said : 

** Teacher, I’ll never tell lies any more, I won’t swipe 
neither, I’ve got to swear at them mules sometimes, and 
my old boss says if I am square he’ll give me a chance on 
his schooner that goes to Cuby, and you may tell Jesus 
that I’m going to be a square boy after this as long as I 
live.”"— Florence I. W. Burnham, Springfield, Mass. 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 21. THE BOY JESUS 


Luke 2: 40-52. (Read Matt. 2: 13-23; Luke 2: 39.) Memory verse: 51 
Golden Text: Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man.—Luke 2 : 52* 





COMMON VERSION 


40 And the child 
in spirit, filled with w 
God was upon him. 

41 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the passover. . 

42 And when he was twelve years” they 
— up to Jerusalem after the cus the 

ast. 

43 And when they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind 
fn Jerusalem ; and Joseph and his mother 
knew not , é it. 

44 But they, supposing him to have been in 

the company, wenta oy eueney ; and they 
sought him among ¢heir kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance. 

* 45 And when they found him not, they 
turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking him. 

46 And it came to pass, that after three days 
they found him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors. both hearing them, and 
asking them questions, 


rew, and waxed stron 
om : and the grace o 





AMERICAN REVISION 


40 And the child grew, and waxed strong, 
1 filled with wisdom: and the grace of God 
was upon him, 

41 And his parents went every year to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of the passover. 42 And 
when he was twelve years old, they went up 
after the custom of the feast; 43 and when 
they had fulfilled the days, as they were re- 
turning, the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem ; and his parents knew it not; 44 but 
supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day's journey; and they sought for 
him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance : 
45 and when they found him not, they re- 
turned to Jerusalem, seeking for him. 46 And 
it came to pass, after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
? teachers, both hearing them, and asking 





COMMON VERSION 


47 And all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. 

48 And when they saw him, they were 
amazed : and his mother said unto him, Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy 
father and I have sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, How is it that 
ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business ? 

50 And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. 

51 And he went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto them : but 
his mother kept all these sayings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom and stat- 
ure, and in favour with God and man. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


them questions : 47 and all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and his an- 
swers. 48 And when they saw him, they were 
astonished ; and his mother said unto him, 
3 Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? be- 
hold, thy father and I sought thee sorrowing. 
49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye 
sought me? knew ye not that I must be ‘in 
my Father's house? 50 And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto them, 
51 And he went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth ; and he was subject unto them : 
and his mother kept all ¢hese 5 sayings in her 
heart. 

52 And Jesus advanced in wisdom and € stat- 
ure, and in ‘ favor with God and men. 


* Goipen Text (Am. Rev.).—And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 


and men. 


1Gr. becoming full of wisdom. * Or, doctors See ch. 5.17; Acts 5.34. %Gr. Child. 4 Or, about 
my Father's business Gr. in the things of my Father. ® Or, things © Or, age 1 Or, grace 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, dy Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE boys or girls in your class have their own 
ideas as to what sort of boy or girl they most 
admire,—what sort they would choose to be if 

they could. If your pupils are grown-ups, or almost 
so, they also have their ideas on boys and girls, and 
on persons of theirown age. Do you know the ideals 
of your class? This lesson is pared opportunity to 
find out. Get your pore to tell you frankly whom, 
of their own age, they most admire, or what sort 
of person they would most wish to resemble,—and 
why. Without mentioning the lesson text or the sub- 
ject of the lesson at first, spend a few minutes in 
this way until you have jotted down on paper some 
facts and characteristics which reveal your pupils’ 
ideals, In doing this, do not try to guide or influ- 
ence their answers, but take them as they are; if 
their ideals are mistaken or wrong, so much the more 
need of your knowing what they are. 

Your plan of teaching will be a very definite one : 
first, to begin with your pupils’ interests, as already 
explained; second, to show clearly. what sort of boy 
jesus was, and to show him in such a way that, as a 

y, he shall be of irresistible interest and attractive- 
ness to your pupils; third, to show that what he was 
includes the very characteristics that your pupils 
have said are their ideals to-day,—or if their ideals 
have been wrong ones, to show that those for which 
Jesus stood are better and in every way more de- 
sirable. 

To do this interestingly will not be easy,—no good 
teaching is easy. The plan calls for intimate knowl- 
edge, beyond what they will tell you in class, of your 
pupils’ real aims and interests; and for a rightly- 
used imagination concerning the ggg rege and his 
life and interests and occupations. The most diffi- 
cult and the most important thing to accomplish in 
describing the boy Jesus is to avoid making him an 
unnatural, over ‘‘ pious,” and therefore unattractive, 
boy. The text does not justify such a portrait; but 
the text only suggests facts which you must fill in in 
terms intelligible to those whom you teach. 

After reading the lesson account, Dr. Mackie’s 
article on page 4, ‘‘ A Boy’s Day in Palestine,” will 
give you an admirable glimpse of the setting of Jesus’ 
every-day life. A little book by Professor W. M. 
Ramsay on ‘* The Education of Jesus ” ($1.00) is the 
most revealing presentation of the actual. environ- 
ment in which Jesus lived, and what its influence 
must have been, that one can well get. Dr. Dun- 
ning’s first paragraph suggests certain points that 
one must have in mind to understand Jesus as a boy. 

When Mrs. Howie, of Mount Lebanon, Syria, re- 
cently sought a Jew of Beyrout, she found his house 
closed and the family away on just such a journey, 
and for just such a reason, as took poe and Mary 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem. Mrs. Howie’s first 
paragraph tells of this. Describe the incident to 
your class, and then let them indicate on your 
ground-plan or sketch map the journeys of Jesus 
which have occurred since the Wise-men found 
him, as explained.in Mr. Chamberlain’s article, and 
including the journeys of this week. Thus they will 
have added four journeys to their maps. 

Was it strange, or natural, that the boy should 
have been temporarily lost without the parents know- 
ing this at first? See what Mrs. Howie says of the 
streets of Jerusalem, in her second paragraph. Dr. 
McLaren, in his fifth paragraph, suggests another 
explanation. 

ore important is the question, Wasit strange that 
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the twelve-year-old boy should have done what he 
did in remaining behind, in the temple? That he 
was doing nothing in itself unusual, and that he was 
in no sense ‘‘a youthful upstart and ‘prig,’” when 
he sat ‘‘in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions,” is made plain in 
Dr. McLaren’s sixth paragraph, in Professor Riddle’s 
comment on verse 46, and in Dr. Mackie’s article 
already referred to. But that here was an unusual 
boy, in his respectfulness and lovableness and pene- 
tration, was clear to the teachers. There is no inti- 
mation that Jesus here criticised the teachers ; only 
that the questions which he asked, the answers that 
he gave when questioned, and the spirit that he 
showed, won the favor and compelled the interest of 
those who listened. 

In making this clear you have your opportunity to 
win your pupils’ love and admiration for the boy 
whom you describe. And in continuing the story, 
avoid the mistake of implying any disrespect by 
Jesus in his answer to his mother. That answer 
only —— his deepening interest in the life-work 
to which he was beginning torealize hiscall. It was 
immediately followed by a boyhood and young man- 
hood ‘‘ subject unto them.” And aon grmraineld 
as a boy and young man steadily increased. 

After laying the simple facts of this narrative be- 
fore your class, or as you do.so, help them to draw 
the picture of the boy Jesus. Jesus was an ‘‘all- 
round” healthy, normal, popular boy,—not popular 
because he aimed at that, but ular because the 
right kind of boy cannot help ing porins: He 
was the only really ‘‘normal’’ boy the world has 
ever known, as Dr. McLaren shows in his third para- 
graph. He played heartily ; he made friends. be- 
cause he was such a true friend ; he exercised and 
took care of his body—and a boy cannot do that by 
smoking cigarettes ; he studied as hard as he played; 
he gave church and Bible study their right place in 
life ; and he looked forward to being a man and do- 
ing a man’s work. Dr. Dunning gives five points 
which he believes Jesus would urge upon any boy or 


girl to-day, and which characterized the boy Jesus’. 


own life. Is any one worth imitating or ‘‘ idolizing” 
—to refer back to what your pupils may have told 
you about their own ideals—who lacks these five char- 
acteristics? The boy Jesus put first things foremost, 
as Professor Sanders points out in his third para- 
graph.. Drummond's little book entitled ‘* First,” 
pe cents)—an address that he once made toa ng dl 

rigade—is a wonderfully convincing argument for 
this plan of life. . 

Is it true that ‘‘all these things” are ‘‘ added unto” 
those who give first place to God’s service? Asa 
man among men, Jesus grew steadily in favor. 
What of the young man to whom the directors of an 
imperilled bank turned, as described in the fourth 
**Tllustration” ? Men are sure to honor those whom 
God honors and who honor God. But the life that 
the wy Fy esus lived, and that he wants us to live, is 
not to be lived because we shall ge?# the most out of 
life in that way. We cannot live it if we make that 
our purpose. It is to be our ideal because we can do 
most for others in that way. Those who are our 
ideals are not likely to be on the lookout for ‘‘ number 
one.” 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers’ 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


** About my Father’s business,” or ‘in my Father’s 
house ’’ ? (Riddle, on v. 49; McLaren, 9.) 

How a thirteen-year-old Syrian boy answered a difficult 
question ( Howie, last). 

For a mothers’ class, read the Perkins Home Letter. 


Our days are trunks to be packed full and shipped ahead 
for examination and judgment (Goss, 1). 

We also should be amazed if we had more intimate 
knowledge of our pupils and children (Goss, 3). 

What the boy Jesus’ answer must have meant to Mary 
(McLaren, 8). 

Did Jesus realize his own Sonship? (McLaren, 9.) 

Suggestive questions for teachers and pupils (Dunning 
and Sanders), ' 

Jesus’ home life and parental influence (Sanders, 2). 

Get your pupils to find the points mentioned in ‘‘ From 
the Platform,’’ and get your superintendent to call for 
them from the entire school, 


Separately Printed Questions for Pupils’ Home Study 
and Written Answer 
Prepared by W. C. Pearce 


International Teacher-Training Secretary 








Now ready, in 8-page pamphlet containing questions on the lessons 
of the entire First Quarter, two cents each, or $r a hundred. 

The questions on next week’s lesson, as prepared 
by Mr, Pearce, are the following: 


1. What is Jesus declared to be in verse 1 ? 
2. What prophet had written of the work of John the 
Baptist ? 
3. What had this prophet declared John would do ? 
4. What did John do and preach ? 
5. Who went to hear him, and what did they do ? 
6. Describe John’s food and clothing. 
. 7. What did John say of Him who should come after 
im? 
8. Describe the baptism of Jesus? (Matt. 3 : 13-15.) 
9. What happened when Jesus came up out of the water ? 
10. State exactly what the voice from heaven said. 
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He set His feet on the lowliest of our paths that 
we might have footprints all the way to his home. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


Bie: dream of Joyeph was immediately followed 
by the flight into Egypt and the murder of the 
children in Bethlehem by King Herod. The 

return from Egypt probably occurred in the summer 

of 750, year of Rome. No other intervening inci- 
dents are recorded. 

Places.—Nazareth and Jerusalem, and the route 
between the two, probably through Samaria. The 
poe where the boy Jesus was missed may have 

n near Shechem, a day's journey;north of Jeru- 
salem, though tradition points out Beer (El-Beeroth) 
in Judza, ten miles north of Jerusalent. The part of 
the temple where Jesus was found may have been in 

**the court of the women,” where Mary could enter. 
Edersheim favors the ‘‘ terrace,” which was just out- 
side the walls enclosing the temple buildings, and 

raised above the porches and court of the Gentiles. 

This: would be near ‘‘the court of the women.” 
Edersheim denies the existence of a theological 
school in the temple enclosure. 

Time.—At and during the passover in 762, year of 
Rome; that is, A.D. 9. The date usually assigned 
is A.D. 8, but-Jesus was fully ‘“‘twelve years old” 
when this visit to Jerusalem occurred, and the twelfth 








LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 (Luke 2: 40-52) 


sover twould be in April, 762. At what point dur- 
ing (or after) the festival the main incident occurred 
is uncertain (see v. 43). Verses 51 and 52 cover a 
subsequent period of nearly eighteen years. 
Persons.—The boy Jesus; his.mother and Joseph: 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance in the caravan; the 
teachers, or ‘‘doctors,” in the temple. These were 
probably members of the sanhedrin, of the class 
called ‘‘scribes.” Compare the fuller title in Luke 
5:17; Acts §: 34. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verse 40.— Waxed strong: ‘‘In spirit” is poorly 
supported, probably taken from Luke 1: 80. But the 





next clause, which explains this, shows that the ref-. 


erence is to mental growth.—Filled with wisdom: 
Greek, ‘‘ becoming full of wisdom.” This points toa 
process of development.— The grace of God was upon 
him: Expressing God's favor, but implying the child’s 
religious pte x : 

Verse 41.—His parents: So in verse 43, according 
to the best authorities. The phrase is natural in this 
connection.— Went every year: Habitually, as the 
verb indicates, and as Jewish usage required. 

Verse 42.— Twelve years old: At thirteen a Jewish 
boy became a ‘‘son of the law,” privileged to attend 
the feasts. But it was customary to anticipate. 
Hence this incident occurred after Jesus entered his. 
thirteenth year, 

Verse 43.—Fulfilled the days: 'The feast lasted 
seven days, but it is claimed that attendance was 
obligatory only for the first two days.—7he boy 
= : Hitherto called ‘‘child.” The Authorized 

ersion ignores this significant change. 

Verse 44.—/n the company: Friends and kinsfolk 
naturally traveled together to and from the feasts. 

Verse 46.—A/fter three days: In New Testament 
this may mean ‘‘ onthe third day.’’ They found him 
on the third day, either after leaving Jerusalem or 
after missing him ; that is, ‘‘either on the first or 
second day after their return.—Sztting in the midst 
of the teachers: Or, ‘‘ doctors.” In the usual asi- 
tion of a pupil. If the journey began on the third 
day of the feast, this would be the fifth or sixth, and 
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Edersheim says such instruction was given on feast 
days.— Both hearing them, and asking them gues- 
tions: The latter was the common em a amon 
Jewish pupils. There is no evidence that he assum 
to teach them. 

Verse 47.—Amazed:' The term always thus ren- 
dered by the Revisers.—His understanding and his 
answers: His apprehension of the topics discussed, 
and his special replies, 

Verse 48.—Son: Greek, ‘‘ Child.” 
tion ; not the term used in verse 4o. 

Verse 49.—Knew ye not that I must be in my 
Father's house? Literally, ‘‘In my Father's,” the 
Greek in such a phrase often implyin 
This makes the reply pertinent, since it indicates 
where they could have found him without seeking. 
The other view, ‘‘in the things of my Father,” par- 
aphrased into ‘‘about my Father’s business,” while 
gramatically possible, is not so appropriate. ‘‘About ” 
is misleading, and the passage, when thus inter- 
preted, is often misused. 

Verse 50.—They understood not: The mystery of 
the Incarnation is assumed in Luke’s narrative, and 
this statement indicates that he is writing history, 
and not legend. 

Verse 51.—His mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart; ‘*Sayings” also means ‘‘ things”; com- 

are verse I9. odet and others suggest that Mary 

erself was the source of Luke’s information, Jo- 
seph now disappears from the narrative. 
erse 52.—Advanced: Not, ‘‘increased.”—/n wis- 
dom and stature: Or, “age.” The latter sense 
would include the former. In verse 40 the physical 
development is more prominent ; here, the intellec- 
tual and moral.—/n favor with God and men: 
Sinless perfection is implied. The favor with 
men doubtless had its limitations in a place like 
Nazareth. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Blessed is the boy who finds his Father's house 
everywhere he goes. 


A term of affec- 


eo 


Budding Perfectness 


By Alexander 


HE points in this lesson are three: the wth of 
Jesus, his consciousness of Sonship, his lowly 
submission to his earthly ‘‘ parents.” 

The narrative of the scene in the temple is, as it 
were, enclosed in a- framework of two verses (vs. 
40, 52), which describe the growth of the child. 
These are pregnant with meaning, and are best esti- 
mated by oe compared with the. description of 
John’s growth (Luke 1 : 80), and Samuel’s (1 Sam. 2: 
21, 26; 3: 19). We may note the accurate language 
in describing Jesus. In verse 4o he is called ‘‘ the 
child,” but in verse 43, referring to him twelve years 

‘older, he has become ‘‘the boy,” and in verse 52, 
which cover a period of sume eighteen years, during 
which he passed through several stages of adoles- 
cence, the personal name, which covers all these, is 
used. The two pictures of his growth are substan- 
tially the same, though with significant variations in 
expression. ‘The child grew, and waxed strong” 
(v. 40) covers the jrrag Agito perme while ‘filled 
with wisdom’”’ would more clearly translated 
‘being filled,” as the present participle, which ex- 
presses continuous action, is used: both body and 
mind were continuously growing through all the 
years from infancy to boyhood. 

But is it not singular that growth in wisdom should 
be ascribed toso youngalad? Not if we understand 
what Scripture means by ‘‘ wisdom,” which is moral 
rather than merely intellectual. There ‘was true 
development in all the faculties. Here, for the first 
time, a human soul and body passed normally 
through all the stages towards maturity. There was 
no evil outgrowth, nor any defect, but mind and body, 
according well, steadily advanced, ‘And _ conse- 
quently God’s favor was with him. For the first 
time God saw his ideal embodied in flesh and blood, 
and for the first time since the radiant and early- 
clouded world’s morning, saw his work and pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ very good.” 

The later note of Jesus’ development lays stress 
on the same three points: the bodily growth, the 
spiritual progress, the divine complacency. The last 
of the three progressive things should be noted. 
The young man Jesus was further advanced in 
God's favor than the boy had been, because his 
character had developed. The boy was perfect with 
a boy's perfection, and received the perfect approval 

of the Father in a boy’s possible measure; the youth 

was perfect with a youth’s perfection, which was 
greater than a boy’s, and received corresponding 
greater favor of God. And that fair, unfolding life 
was seen with favor by men, too, for it had not yet 
become a witness against sins. 

The next point that Luke would have us note well 


McLaren, D.D. 


is the first expression of consciousness of Sonship. It 
is easy to imagine the epoch that the sight of Jerusa- 
lem and participation in the ceremonial in the temple 
and at the passoyer table would be to any boy from 
remote Nazareth; it is not easy to imagine all that 
these things were to this boy, with his perfect devel- 
opment and unbroken consciousness of God’s favor. 
e was riveted to the spot, and it was not with the 
pu se of forsaking his ‘‘ parents” that he tarried 
hind. Probably he did not know that they had 
one. He was not deserting them ; he was but 
ollowing the instincts of his spirit. It is said that 
women and men traveled separately, and if so, Mar 
and Joseph would each think that the boy was wit 
the other. But in any case, the bustle of the start 
accounts for his absence not having been at once 
discovered. As he is not to be charged with unfilial 
forsaking of them, they are not to charged with 
unparental carelessness of him. The three days 
that elapsed before they found him are best reck- 
oned as including the day of the start, the day of the 
return, and the day of the search in the city. 
Luke dces not mean us to understand that the boy 


was installed among the doctors in a place of honor. 


any more than he would have us think that he 

them with puzzling questions, and showed his own 
superior wisdom. He was a boy, and his perfection 
then was boyish perfection, of which one feature is 
modesty, and another eagerness to learn. Jesus 
was learning then from those whom he was after- 
wards to teach, and sitting respectfully at the feet of 
those whom he was afterwards to rebuke and de- 
nounce. The mistaken picture sometimes drawn of 
him among the doctors is one of that most offensive 
person, a youthful upstart and “ prig,”’ if one may be 
allowed the word. 

It is deeply true that Mary should be the one to 
speak. The mother’s heart is still throbbing with 
anxiety, and there is a tender reproach in her words 
which indicates that such dealing on his part was a 
meer experience. Perhaps we may hear in them 
a readiness to believe that he had a good reason to 

ive for conduct so unlike his wont. Her callin 
Jossigh ‘*thy father” is evidently in accordance with 
the ordinary usage of the home, as is plain from the 
frequent occurrence in these early chapters of similar 
expressions (Luke 2: 27, 33, 43). 

he answer is not harsh, but it sounds as if spoken 
from far off, and it must have struck through the 
mother’s heart as another stroke of the foretold 
‘‘sword.” For it expresses no sorrow for her 
anxiety in her search, but gives her back her own 
questioning ‘‘why.” It hints that she had been 
wanting in understanding of him, for if she had not 
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been so, she would have gone straight to the temple. 
If Mary was beginning to feel her life-long pain of 
seeing him pass from her motherly grasp, he was 
beginning to feel his life-long ye of not being com- 
prehended by those who loved him most. But the 
Startling thing to M would be the sign that her 
child knew /he secret of his birth, and, no doubt, the 
thought that he did so woke her memories, half-dor- 
mant and overlaid by twelve years of domestic life, 
and made her heart stand still, as she pondered how 
much he knew, and how he came to know anything. 

The yey se eee given to his claim to be the Son 
of God, by Mary’s question which called Joseph ‘‘ thy 
father,” forbids our taking the word of Jesus here as 
merely such a dawning consciousness of God as his 
Father as any adolescent youth might have had 
evoked by his first participation in the religious 
duties of an Israelite. It is not only a claim to be a 
son of God, but it is a repudiation of the assertion 
that he had an earthly father. Since Jesus was 
expressing his wonder that Mary had sought him, the 
rendering ‘‘in my Father's house” is clearly more 
appropriate than that of ‘‘about my Father's busi- 
ness.” ‘Two points are to be carefully noted in re- 
gard to Jesus’ words here: One, that his first re- 
corded saying is a claim to be the Son of God; and 
another, that while this is the first recorded expression 
of his consciousness of being so, it is pure, unsup- 
ported assamption that it was the first dawning of 
that consciousness. The less dogmatic we are on such 
a subject, the less likely we are to be wrong as to it. 
- If we had not had the lovely picture in verse 51 
of eighteen years of quiet submission, the scene 
in the temple might have left a painful impression. 
But it falls into its right place when we think of it as 
but a momentary episode in a long course, else 
unbroken, of doing the humblest duties, and fulfill- 
ing a son's obligations gladly and perfectly. He 
knew his Sonship, but he also knew her motherhood, 
and a son’s love and reverence enfolded her in the 
humble carpenter's house at Nazareth. There till 
the time was ripe he ‘‘ grew up... as atender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground,” and there he 
‘* fulfilled all righteousness’ in the relation of child 
to parent. So he left to all young and ardent spirits, 
who may be conscious of stirrings drawing them out 
to wider fields, and who are eager for comprehension 
and activity, the pattern of how to possess their souls 
in patience, and to fill the narrow sphere till the wider 
one opens. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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God never asks strong men to worship weakness. 
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ental Lesson-Lights 





- IS PARENTS WENT EVERY YEAR TO JERUSALEM AT 
THE FEAST OF THE PassoveR’’(v. 41). Shortly 
after the last Jesenrer. I sought Jusuf, a 
Jew in Beyrout, and found his two-roomed house 
shut up, and inquiry elicited the information that he 
had gone with his wife and children (some of them 
infants) to Safed, one of the four sacred cities of the 
han to attend the annual feast there at the tomb of 
amous rabbis. Apparently no change of any kind 
can disposses Orientals of the idea that certain times 
and certain places do enhance the value of worship. 
Jusuf is a traveling upholsterer, and there is no 
reason to think that his earnings can exceed his 
necessary expenses, and yet he strives to save 
enough for the pilgrimage. The journey from Bey- 
rout to Safed is about the same length as that from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem. 
‘* THE Boy Jesus TARRIED BEHIND IN JERUSALEM; AND 
His Parents Knew 1T Not” (v. 43).—Those who have 
visited Jerusalem or other-Oriental cities must have 
noticed how narrow, crooked, and crowded Oriental 
streets are; and they cannot be astonished to hear 
that companions lose sight of each other so easily ; 
indeed, sections of some streets are arched over, and 
therefore are very dark. During festive seasons, the 
population of Jerusalem is enormously greater than 
usual, and in our Lord's time, during Passover Week, 
its population was quadrupled, and children and 
parents or companions easily lost one another. 
‘*SITTING IN THE MIDST OF THE TEACHERS, BoTH 
HEARING THEM, AND ASKING THEM QUESTM@XS” (v. 46). 
—Some time ago, on the occasion of a funeral, a 
large concourse of priests and laymen were present 
from many parts. A gentleman asked one of the 
priests a question which the latter could not under- 
stand, still less answer. A boy of thirteen from a 
distant district, who had been my guest, relieved the 
situation, saying: ‘‘ It is not necessary for our father 
to answer. e has nourished and brought up many 
children; they answer for him. I am one of them, 
and I will answer ated question.” And thus the 
agonized priest and his sympathizers breathed freely. 
Some families even to-day are as anxious and labori- 
ous in instructing their children in religious matters 
as were Joseph and Mary. 
SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HEN Joseph and Mary were forced to flee from 
Herod to save the life of the child Jesus, they 
went down into Egypt. Draw a line from 

Bethlehem southwest through square 8 B to the bot- 
tom of the map, eR 0. 3 “To a gl 
Again the on of the Lord guided the move- 
ments of the Holy Family, for after Herod had died 
Joseph was directed to take the young child and his 
mother back into the land of Israel. Learning, 
however, that Herod’s son was reigning in his place, 
Joseph took his family northward by another route, 
avoiding Bethlehem and Jerusalem, and came to 
Hamseelh. Trace Journey No, 4 from the bottom of 
the map in square 8 A north through squares 8 A, 
7 B, 6 B, 5 B to Nazareth in the lower center of 4 C, 
marking it No. 4, ‘‘ From Egypt,” to correspond with 


0. 3. 

When twelve his parents took him up to Jerusa- 
lem at the time of the feast of the passover. The 
distance, about sixty-five miles, is that from Boston 
to Bellows Falls, from Indianapolis to Lafayette, 
or from Los Angeles to Riverside. (It is a good 
plan for the teacher to use a distance familiar to his 

upils) Trace the journey which we mark No. 5, 
rom Nazareth to Jerusalem, The return from Jeru- 
salem was delayed through Christ’s remaining to 
talk with the learned men of the temple. After his 

arents had found him there they all returned to 
Resareth, Journey No. 6. 
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The purpose of this series is to identify in a simple way the places 
and events associated in Christ’s life. e journeys of Jesus will be 
traced week by week on the map appearing in the Times when there 
is any change of scene in the lesson. The same outline -— in en- 
larged: form is included in The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
(x0 cents a set); teachers may supply their pupils with those outlines, 
or they may get the pupils to make their own sketch-maps, and aid 
them th tracing thereon the journeys of Jesus as here suggested week 
by week Each square indicates twenty miles. 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


Dear MOTHER: 


I got Jim's letter about your Sunday-school 
lesson plan, and I’ve just read over the lesson for 
next Sunday ; but I really don’t see how I can join 
with you. The sewing for these three children is 
just weeks behind, and it isn’t likely to catch up 
while I’m writing letters. Then there's the foreign 
_ missionary meeting, and the home missionary meet- 
ing, and the pastor’s aid society, and most a dozen 
others, it seems to me, until I’ve just made up my 
mind I can’t join anything else. It's all right for 
Jim—he’s used to writing letters, doing it about all 
day long. And you don’t have any rackety young- 
sters around your feet since Jim and I grew up and 
left. Here it’s always ‘‘ Mother! Mother!” all day 


long. 

My ! but I'd miss them, though, if they were quiet 
very long! I guess Mary must have missed the boy 
ened when he was gone so long on that journey 

ome from Jerusalem. Somehow it seems to be the 


mother's privilege to be anxious about her children, 


one way or another. But look at Mary’s reward in| 


later years! I wonder if ever I'll see my boys 
answer to the call that takeS them about their 
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‘*Father’s business’! Indeed, I wonder how much 
my influence is counting toward winning them for 
the Master! It’s a dreadful thing for older folks to 
get between God's light and a child’s soul. 

There, it took me right down on my knees to ask 
as I've seldom asked before that I might help my 
children to grow as Jesus grew, in goodness and 
true wisdom. And here all this has come about 
through reading next Sunday’s lesson that Jim told 
me about—with a work-basket full of sewing waiting 
while I write a letter. I'll leave this open till I’m 
about to mail it. 

Well, the mending’s done. I never knew before 
that poonee would make it so mn | to darn stockings. 
I feel sure Mary was patient and kind in the presence 
of the 9 Jesus, and not fretful and worrisome. I 
wonder if she didn’t pray a good deal. Maybe I'll 
join your plan anyhow. : 

Your loving daughter, 
MarTHA. 
- 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND when they had “G lled the days (v. 43). To 
A fulfil is to fill full. ow many days are filled 
full by the little people who wil look up into our 
faces as we teach this lesson, some with mischief, some 
with innocent fun, and some with splendid efforts! If 
we could so fill our present days with the efforts that 
belong to mature life, the kingdom of God would 
come on the wings of the wind. Nothing is so terri- 
ble as an empty day. I do not mean an idle day, for 
idle days are sometimes a moral obligation. But the 
idlest day may be the fullest of spiritual felicity. 
Every day of human life is a trunk to be packed and 
shipped ahead for examination and judgment. Fill 
them as full as European travelers do theirs with the 
treasures of their pilgrimages in foreign lands. 
They found him in the temple (vy. 46). He had the 
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homing instinct of the pigeon, and went straight to 


.the place of his: soul’s rest.. Parental life would be 


quite another thing, if. these little beings whom we 
bring into the world possessed such divine instincts. 
The minnows in the pond and the beelets in the hive 
go straight to their feeding grounds and to places of 
safety without parental admonition ; but it is only 
by precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little, that we lead these infant feet 
aright. And if children will not of their own accord 
go to the temple, then they must be /aken to the 
temple. 

And when they saw him, they were astonished 
(v. 48). And so should we all be, at a more intimate 
knowledge of both the good and bad elements in the 
characters and careers of our pupils. From whatever 
point of view we behold them they bewilder us, be- 
ing so much more ignorant and so much more wise, 
so much more depraved and so much more innocent, 
so much more disobedient and so much more docile, 
so much more often in good places and so much more 
often in bad places, than we could possibly believe. 
It is this amazement which they awaken in our 
souls that produces the eternal fascination of child. 
hood. We can never become accustomed to them, 
any more than to the ocean or the Milky Way. The 
biggest, wisest, oldest grown person in the world 
could not astonish me so much as achild. I should 
not expect to experience more delightful or startling 
surprises at the sight of cherubim and seraphim than 
from the pupils of a Sunday-school class, 

And he was subject unto them(v. 51), From this 
verse the modern world could learn its most impera- 
tive lesson. Parental authority has been foolishly 
and wickedly surrendered, and must be wisely and 
holily regained. An army without discipline is no 
more dangerous than a nursery. The discipline in 
the home of our Lord must become a universal model. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Ha the mother whose chief worry ts because 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





‘How Queen Victoria Honored her King 


HE boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem (v. 
43). story is told of good Queen Victoria at 
her coronation. She had been told that she 

was to remain seated when all the rest of the people 
rose, as they always do. As the grand streams of 
music rolled out in the great Westminster Abbey, 
‘The Lord God Sag mec reigneth, King of kings 
and Lord of lords,” forgetting what she had been 
told, Queen Victoria rose, folded her hands on her 
breast, and bowed her crowned head in reverence. 
God was her King. Her self-forgetful reverence of 
God was like that of the boy of Nazareth, who tarried 
at Jerusalem that he might learn more of his Father. 
—Mrs. Annie A. Matheson, Plainfield, Nova Scotia. 


The Clockmaker’s ‘ Mistake” 


Knew ye not that I must be in my Father's house ? 


v. 49.) When Temple Hall, London, was buiit, the 

asters of the Bench ordered a handsomie clock to be 
placed there, and on the face of it an appropriate 
motto, For many days the skilful mechanic waited 
for the motto, until, becoming impatient, he made 
his way to the Benchers’ Chambers, and pressed 
them for the needed words. One of the Masters, 
becoming angry, rose up and said to the mechanic, 
‘*Go about your business.” The latter, thinking this 
was the order, placed the words on the face of the 
clock, and there they were allowed to remain. If 
Christian workers would only have for their motto 
‘**Go about your Father’s business,” what might 
wonders would be accomplished !—7he Rev. Ww z 
Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


Meissonier’s School Report 

His mother kept all these sayings in her heart 
(v. 51). The great French painter, Meissonier, was 
the son of very poor people, and had very scanty 
opportunities ; but while quite young, he showed 
great taste for drawing. In his biography, there is a 
copy of one of his school reports. The master ob- 
served that his pupil had an extraordinary taste for 
pictures, and that the sight of anything in that form 
sufficed to draw his attention from his work. The 
mother of the future artist put this report away care- 
fully, and it was found years afterwards, yellow with 
age, by her famous son.—R. M. Moffat, Purleigh, 

rome, England. 


How a Christian Young Man Restored Confidence 
In favor with God and men (v. 52). Within a 
year or two a banker died in a Western state. His 
affairs were found to be much involved. Citizens of 
the town feared the s y insolvency of the. bank. 


As nearly every family was interested in the insti- 
tution, this would have meant widespread privation 
and suffering. The directors, spurred on by the 


appeals of their friends, eagerly sought some way 
out of their difficulty. At last they thought of a 
quiet, unassuming young man in the town, who was 
known for his earnest Christian life. He had had 
no experience in banking, but every one had confi- 
dence in him. So; with one accord, the directors 
turned to him, and ur, him to take charge of the 
bank. Unwilling at first, he was finally persuaded 
to take up the new work. When it became known 
that he was at the helm, the entire town breathed 
more freely. Their confidence has been justified. 
The bank is once more in a flourishing condition, and 
to-day.the directors are pleading with the young man 
to remain in the place to which he was first invited 
because of his Christian character. He had grown 
in favor with God, and men. honored him with their 
confidence.—7he Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 
This week's prize ts awarded to this illustration. 


Keeping the Channel Open 

And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, ana 
in favor with.God and men (v. 52). . Out in Colorado 
they tell of a little town nestled down at the foot of 
some hills,—a sleepy-hollow village. The rainfall is 
very slight, and they must. depend upon irrigation. 
Some enterprising citizens ran a pipe up the hills toa 
a lake of clear, sweet water. So, since there was a 
plentiful supply of water, the J teresa increased, 
and the place enjoyed quite a Western boom. One 
morning the housewives turned the spigots, but no 
water came. The men climbed the hill. The lake 
was as full as ever. They examined the pipes as 
carefully as they could, but found no break. Try as 
they — they could find no reason for the stop- 
page. s the days grew into weeks people com- 
menced to move away. One day one of the town 
officials received a note. It was poorly written, with 
bad spelling and grammar, but he cared nothing 
about that when he comprehended what it meant. 
This is what he saw: ‘‘Ef you'll jes’ pull the plug 
out of the re about eight inches from the top, 
you'll get all the water you want.” They found the 
plug that the vicious weep had imserted,—not very 

ig, just big enough to the pipe. From hence- 
forth the town flourished again. Jesus increased in 
favor because he ever kept open the channel of 
communication between himself and the Father. If 
we would have power that is abundant, life-giving, 
and transforming, the thing that hinders must be put 
out of the way.— Zhe Rev. A. S. Haskins, Chicago ; 
Srom ‘Quiet Talks on Power,” by S. D. Gordon. 


Man’s Three-Story House 

And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and men (v. 52). ‘‘ Every man,” 
says Dr. Josiah Strong, “ lives in a three-story house. 
The lower story is part underground, There he eats 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 (Luke 2: 40-52) 


and drinks. This is his physical nature. Many men 
never leave this basement. There they live, there 
they die, never entering the stories that lie above. 
The second rises above the first. From its windows 
the outlook is wider, the light in it is more abundant, 
and the air purer. This is man’s intellectual depart- 
ment. Some go up into the second story often, and, 
though they do not abandon the. basement, they use 
it mostly only for ooting. Then there is the third 
story. This is the highest. Here the air, the sun- 
light, the outlook are at the best. This is the spirit- 
ual realm. Few rise into it. In many cases dust 
and cobwebs are the sole occupants of what should 
be the choicest part of the house. The wise man, 
while he does not abandon the basement or the sec- 
ond story, loves the third best of all, and there spends 


much of his time.”—Edith Shand, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, 
% 
The man of faith never fails to find favor with 
men. 
ae 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 

Some Facts About Jesus as a Boy 
- Hearty, G ing Boy. He Ate, and Played, and 
* Wertved Gated bearet ne ne?” Ne Ate and Pay 


The child grew, and waxed strong (40). 
The Word became flesh (John r : 14). 
Made in the likeness of men (Phil. 2: 7). 
Flesh and blood, . . . partook of the same (Heb. 2 : 14). 


2. He was a Thoughtful Boy, as Good in School as in Play: 
Waxed strong, filled with wisdom (40). 
Amazed at his understanding (47). 
Advanced in wisdom and stature (52). 
Happy is the man... findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13). 
Wisdom is the principal thing (Prov. 4 : 7). 
Hast known the sacred writings (2 Tim. 3: 15). 
3. He was a Trustworthy, Self-reliant Boy, not Needing to 
7 be Watched: 
Supposing him to be in the company (41-45). 
oses.. . faithful in all his house (Heb. 3: 5). 
Faithful in a very little (Luke 16 : 10). 
Not in the way of eyeservice (Eph. 6 : 6). 
4- He was an Inquiring Boy : ; 
Hearing, ... yet ny | them questions (46, 47). 
His delight is in the law (Psa. 1: 2). 
.. Open thou mine eyes.(Psa. 119 : 18) 
. are my delight (Psa. 119 : 24). 
5. He was.a Boy who Loved God’s House: 
They found him in the temple (46). f 
7 must be in my Father's house (48. 49). 


One thing: .. . dwell in the house (Psa. 27 : 4). 
Blessed . .. that dwell in thy house (Psa. 84 : 4). 
Glad, . . . go unto the house of Jehovah (Psa. 122 : 1). 


6. He was an Obedient Boy, not Haughty in Consciousness 
of Knowledge, but Loyal to His Home : 
Went down... subject unto them (51) 
Honor thy father and thy mother (Exod 20: 12). 
Keep the commandment... father (Prov 6: 20). 
Children, obey your parents (Eph. 6: 1). 


7- He was a Social Boy whom Everybody Loved, not a Soli- 
tary Dreamer Living Apart : 
Advanced... in favor with. ... 
So shalt thou find favor... 
Ev--n his enemies. . 
Well-pleasing. . 


men (52). 

man (Prov. 3: 3, 4). 

- at peace with him (Proy. 16: 7). 
. and approved of men (Rom. 14 : 18). 
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He who can seek truth with diligence can play 
ball or split kindling the same way. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
Before the Lesson-Reading 


a gpl of strong, manly boys are looking up 
at me now. I know you are making a brave 
fight against temptation, trying to do the 

clean, right things day in and day out. Hard fight 

sometimes, isn’t it ? : 

**T believe some of you have won big victories this 
last week,—held back the cross word, refused to tell 
a lie, got up in the morning right on time,—these and 
other victories, too. ‘To-day we're to study about a 
boy who was exactly the kind of boy every one of 
you would like to be. Will you keep a keen eye on 
the lesson to-day, so that you can tell me after the 
lesson some of the things about this boy that you 
would like to have come true about you?” 


After the Lesson-Study 


**Are your Bibles open at the lesson? Good! 
Shall we. put down on the blackboard some of the 
things we have noticed about the boy Jesus? What 
mustevery /it//e boy do day by day before he can 
become a big boy? Yes, grow. Jesus was a grow- 
ing boy. What else can you say of him? Look at 
the fortieth verse: Strong? Wise? Godly? Some- 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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Christ’s Life Illuminated 
As Never Before 


High-water mark so far in the International Lessons is the full year’s course in the Life of Christ selected for 


1906. 


Its treatment in The Sunday School Times will be richer and more brilliant than has ever before been 


attempted by this or any other journal. Frequent issues throughout the year will contain special ‘Side- 
light’’ articles on Christ's life, of popular and challenging interest, in addition to the wealth of concrete, 
workable help in the lesson pages. One such article is on page 4 in this issue, and others to come are : 


What Is Christ’s Forgiveness of Sin? By the Right 
Rev. Handley Carr Glyn Moule, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham, England 


Christ and the Workingman. By D. Ogden Mills, 
Founder of the “ Mills Hotels” 


The Lord’s Supper; What and Why? By Professor 
James Orr, D.D., of Glasgow College, Scotland 


Using the Names of Jesus Intelligently. By Presi- 
dent Philip W. Crannell, D.D. 


Why Are Sickness and Death in the World? By 
W. L. Watkinson, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, England 


Were the Samaritans Worthy or Unworthy? 
James A. Montgomery 


What is Temptation? An Editorial 


Pharisees’ Perversions of the Sabbath? By James 
Hastings, D.D., Editor of The Expository Times 
and of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 


Where Was the Mount of Beatitudes? By Canon 
4 Henry B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., of > 
Durham Cathedral, England 


The Deity of Christ. By Bishop H. W. 
Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


What is the Sabbath For? Two Editorials 


The Child in‘ the World’s Religions 
By Robert E. Speer 


By 


The Differing Truths of the Talents and the Pounds 
By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Making Fishermen Fishers of Men 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Why Was Jesus Put to Death? By the Honorable 
David J. Brewer, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


Did Jesus Have Favorite Disciples ? 
By Hugh Black, M.A. 


The Child as Jesus Saw Him. By Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy at 
the University of Pennsylvania 


Why Did Jesus Enjoin Secrecy? By Professor Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D., of Edinburgh, Scotland 


Jesus’ Teachings and Labor. Troubles. By Charles 
Stelzle, Supt. Dept. of Church and Labor, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Recent Discoveries in Palestine. By Professor A. H. 
Sayce, D.D., LL.D., of Queen’s College, Oxford 


Jerusalem in Jesus’ Day. By Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Ph.D., Formerly Director of the American 
School of Archeology at Jerusalem 


Do Moses and the Gospels Conflict? By President 
Rush Rhees, D.D. 


Jesus’ Summons to Individual Work. By Charles M. 
Alexander, Torrey’s Singing Partner 
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NORTH, BAPTIST CHURCH 
Linden and Fourth Streets, Camden, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times: 
Iam amazed in reading your prospectus for the new year. 


December 27, 1905. 


The array of eminent and distinguished 


scholars you present, and the pertinent and timely contributions they are to send to The Sunday School Times for 
publication, simply make your paper indispensable not only to every wide-awake teacher, but absolutely indispensable 
to every clergyman and intelligent, reading Christian worker. I think it is the greatest undertaking I have ever 
known in specialized current publications. Your enterprise is in the very front of these rushing, pushing times. 

The Church and the Bible School—that mighty host—are your debtors, and you have put your paper and our 
paper in such a lead and rank that we must have it. The Sunday School Times for 1906 is a vital necessity. The 
intelligent Sunday-school worker has no choice—he must have it. 

I hope you will place your prospectus before every school in the country, at home and abroad. 


Kittredge Wheeler, Pastor of the North Baptist Church. 








How Jesus Taught 
By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


What Professor Brumbaugh did last year for the 
teachers of our land in his Times series, «« The Mak- 
ing of a Teacher,’’ is fresh in the minds of Times 
readers everywhere. And now he will write a serial 
side-light on the life of Christ—a study of Christ's 
teaching methods, as a means of showing the teacher 
of to-day the principles and practise of the Master- 
Teacher in his teaching work. - Professor Brumbaugh, 
who was the United States Commissioner of Education 
to Porto Rico, combines in an exceptional degree a 
life-time experience in the Sunday-school, with ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence in educational leadership. 


Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns 
Told by Himself 


Four years ago, when the famous gospel singer saw 
the manuscript of his story of the ‘* Moody and 
Sankey’’ hymns go up in smoke at a fire in a Battle 
Creek sanitarium, the loss seemed utterly irreparable. 
Nevertheless, broken in health, and totally blind, he 
set himself again, with indomitable perseverance, to 
the task of preserving for the world the wonderful 
record of soul-winning which the gospel hymns, and 
others, have made. The Sunday School Times, by Mr. 
Sankey'’s choice, is the only periodical in America 
that is to give serial publication to these thrilling, 
often pathetic, and always intensely human stories, 
rich in teaching material, prayer-meeting and ser- 
mon illustrations. 


Confessions of a Superintendent 
Confidential Letters to an Intimate Friend 


The frankest and most searching revelation of 
actual experiences in Sunday-school ever written for 
publication. Did you ever have a chance to sit down 
with a superintendent whose success has been a sub- 
stantial one, and get him to tell you, intimately and 
confidentially, of his mistakes and failures, and how 
they \&4 to success? The Editor has discovered a 
man who is willing to do this for the readers of The 
Sunday School Times. This superintendent is widely 
known on convention platforms, and has had abun- 
dant experience in superintending in a peculiarly 
difficult field. Every incident he gives is literally 
true—-except of course, in changing of names and 
locality, and sometimes even the sex of the persons, in 
order to shield their real identity. He writes anony- 
mously. 


For Securing New Subscribers 


the publishers are making liberal offers that are sure 
to be of interest to every wide-awake Sunday-school 
worker. Would you like Marion Lawrance's book, 
‘*How to Conduct a Sunday-School,’’ or Professor 
Brumbaugh’s ‘‘ The Making of a Teacher,"’ or a high- 
grade fountain-pen, or—but a postal-card request will 
bring full information. 

$1.00 a year (52 issues); 75 cents each a year in 
clubs of five or more, to individual addresses. THE 
SuNDAY SCHOOL Timers Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preeeding page) 


thing more about him in the forty-sixth and forty- 
seventh verses: Listening? Questioning? Un- 
derstanding? Then in the fifty-first verse you notice 
that to his parents he waned Obedient. And in 
verse 52 only one point we shall put down: ‘He in- 
creased in favor with God and man.’ He was a 
Lovable boy. 





GROWING 


Ww 
THE BOY GODLY 
JESUS WAS QUESTION| 


LOVABL 


m 











‘* Would he have been pleasing to God and to man 
if all these other things couldn't have been said of 
him? Can they be said of you? Let us ask God 
right now to help us in our fight to overcome every- 
thing that can make us unlike Jesus. 

‘But wait a moment. If any gir/ in this room 
thinks that this lesson is just for the boys, let her 
look at the blackboard and see how many of these 
words cou/d apply on/y to boys. What girl is there 
in these classes who wouldn't be glad to have such 
good words true of her day by day? Now shall we 
pray?” 

PHILADELPHIA, 

~ 


The boy who ts willing to learn gives promise of 
the man with the right to teach. 


oe 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Nots.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the peveeene of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunda 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a mab 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. 


Intermediate between the last lesson and this one, lantern- 
slides may be used which picture ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt," 
“The Sojourn in Egypt,"" and ‘The Return from Egypt."’ 
Illustrating the lesson text, several Tissot pictures are avail- 
able on slides, plain or colored. These are ‘‘The Youth of 
— **Jesus Sitting in the Midst of the Doctors,” “Jesus 

ound in the Temple.’ Hofmann’s painting of ‘‘ Christ and 
the Doctors,'’ and the sane artist's ‘‘ Childhood of Jesus,"’ 
may be had on slides. The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Picture, entitled ‘‘An Oriental Teacher and Class,’’ will prove 
of unusual interest to scholars of all ages. 


he 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


“O Holy Lord, content to fill in Psalm 45 : 1-4. 
lowly home the lowliest place."’ (60: 1-4. 94:1, 2.) 
** By cool Siloam's shady rill."’ Psalm 27 : 4-8. 
** Once in Royal David's city."’ (37: 3-5. 57: 2-5.) 
“ Brightly gleams our banner."’ Psalm 119 : 73-76. 
‘How sweet the name of Jesus (175: 73-76. 252: 1-4.) 
sounds,"’ Psalm a1 : 1-6, 
“ All praise to thee, eternal Lord." (24: 1-4. 38: 1-4.) 
“Oh, sing a song of Bethlehem.'’ ~ Psalm 61 : 4-8. 


“Ye fair green hills of Galilee."’ (80 : 2-4. 120 : 2-4.) 
< 
Few boys learn to love the church by being sent 
to it. 
al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa —— of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 2: 4o-52. ....... . . The Boy Jesus 
Tuesday.—Deut. 16: 1-8. . . . . . . . . The passover feast 
Wednesday.— Matt. 13 . 53-58 . . . . . The wisdom of Jesus 
Thursday.—2 Tim. 3:10-17. . |. Achild and the Scriptures 
Friday.—Prov.2:1-9. ...... .. . Seeking for wisdom 
Saturday.—Prov. 4: 1-13 . . + ++ » . The principal thing 
Sunday.—2 Peter 3: 11-18 . . . . . . . . Growing in grace 


<b 
Lesson Calendar 
r. | re 7-—The Shepherds Find Jesus. . .... . Luke 2: 1-20 
2. January 14.—The Wise Men Find Jesus... .. . Matt. 2: 1-12 
3- January 21.—The Boy Jesus ....... Luke 2.: 40-52 
4: Seaman 28.—The Baptism of Jesus ........ ark x : 1-11 
5. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus... . .. . Matt, 4: 1-1 


6. February 11.—Jesus Calling Fishermen . . . . . . Luke 5: 1-11 
7. February 18.—A Day of Miracles in Capernaum . Mark 1 ; 21-34 
8. February 25.—Jesus’ Power to Forgive .. .. . . Mark 2: 1-12 


9. March 4.—Jesus Tells Who are Blessed . . 2... Matt. 5: 1-16 
ro. March r1.—The Tongue andthe Temper. . . . . Matt. 5 : 33-48 
tr. March 18.—Review. 7 


x2. March 25.—Temperance Lesson 
& 


Men are to be known by their aspirations rather 
than by their origins. 


ee eae Prov. 23 : 29-35 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: Stories About Jesus. 
Lesson Story : How Jesus Grew as a Child.’ 


Lesson Teaching: All Children Should Grow Like 
Jesus, in Wisdom, and Stature, and in Favor 
with God and Man. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Along the edge of the door between the hall and 
dining-room, were many pencil-marks. The chil- 
dren understood what they meant, because, on their 
birthdays, and between times, they measured to see 
how fast they were growing, and the marks helped 
them to remember. 

Have you a baby at home? When baby came, 
what a weak, helpless little thing he was! He 
couldn’t do anything for himself. Soon his hands 
will grow strong enough to hold things, his back will 
grow strong enough to sit up. As his legs grow 
stronger, he will creep, then walk, then run and 
jump, and if he keeps well, he will grow as strong as 
you are, Parents and teachers and friends watch the 
children to see how they are growing in body and 
mind and character. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


I am thinking of a mother and her baby, who lived 
long ago and far away. 


** If you’ ll listen, little children, I will tell a story true 
Of a loving little baby that up to manhood grew.”’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-school.) 

Shepherds came to see him, then Wise-men with 
their gifts, and people said such wonderful things 
about him that Mary never forgot, as she watched 
and trained her baby boy. 

He was born in—? Bethlehem. Herod had asked 
the Wise-men toreturn to Jerusalem to tell him about 
the baby, but God warned them in a dream to go 
home another way. When Herod heard that they had 
gone, he was so angry that he planned to destroy the 

aby Jesus, but in a dream God said —. ‘* Take 
the young child and his mother into Egypt, and stay 
there until I bring thee word.” So they went by 
night and stayed until the death of Herod. In 
another dream an angel said to Joseph: ‘‘ Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother and return to 
the land of Israel.” So they came to Nazareth. 
(Read chap. 2: 19-23.) There the child grew strong 
in every way, and the grace of God was upon hin. 


** Day by day the little Jesus 
Grew like you and me.’’ 
(Primary Hymnal.) 
In Nazareth his father, Joseph, had a carpenter 
shop. I am sure the children watched him at his 
out: and sometimes played with the blocks and 
shavings. As Jesus grew older and stronger, I think 
his father taught him how to help. I can think how 
jesne often went with his mother to the fountain in 
azareth for water to be used in the home. I can 
see him playing with the other boys, and always 
playing fair, so that they knew.he would never 
cheat. I think of Jesus and his boy companions 
climbing the beautiful hills about Nazareth, to watch 
the trains of camels crossing the country, and won- 
dering where they were going. At home his parents 
taught him the Psalms and other Bible verses. 
They promised that when he was twelve he should 
go with them to the passover feast at Jerusalem. 


LESSON. 


The day came. The journey of nearly eighty 
miles would take three or four days; but it was a 
WISDOM 


JESUS 
IN< STATURE 
GREW FAVOR 


pleasant walk in the springtime, when the fields 
were green, and many flowers grew along the way. 
Other families were going, ‘nb as they drew near 
ae crowds were coming from every direction. 
ow much there would be to see! the great walls 
and gates, the temple, to which he had been carried 
when a little baby, etc. Perhaps he visited Bethle- 
lem, six miles away, to see where he was born. 
When it was over the crowds started home again. 
Until the end of a day’s journey Joseph and Mary 
supposed that Jesus was in the company with the 
other boys. When they looked for him and could not 
find him, they turned back to Jerusalem seeking him. 
On the third day they found him in the temple with 
the teachers and learned men, hearing them and 
asking them questions. (Show the picture of Christ 
in the temple and read the full Bible account.) 














Everybody was astonished, and when his mother 
told him how they had sought him ee he 
said: ‘‘ Knew ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house ?”’—not Joseph's carpenter shop, but the house 
of his Heavenly Father. They were puzzled at his 
answer, but he returned to Nazareth with them, and 
was a — obedient son. There Jesus increased 
(or Grew) in Wisdom and Stature and in Favor 
with God and man. (Develop the outline.) 


‘** Everything living keeps growing, 
Children are growing each day ; 
You should grow wiser and better, 
Walking in Jesus’ own way.”’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
al 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


O UNDERSTAND Jesus as a boy, you need to 
use your knowledge of him asa man. His ma- 
ture life was the natural, healthy development 

from his boyhood ; and his habits, sayings,and guiding 
principles cast back light in many ways on his early 
ears, Study Nazareth and its associations, remem- 
Conan that, except when a babe in Egypt, he never 
went one hundred miles away frum it. Study the 
home-life of the Jews of that time, their views of 
their race and country, their religion. He was like 
any other Jewish boy of his time in Galilee, with 
one exception, which he declared of himself (John 
8:29). In all essentials, with that exception, he was 
like boys of to-day (Heb. 4 : 15). This lesson is the 
only recorded event of his boyhood, like a picture 
framed within two statements (vs. 40, 52). If, then, 
— could be asked by a boy who wants to live the 
ife to which God calls him, ‘‘ What would you have 
a boy of my age do?” we may be certain, from what 
the words of this lesson tell us, that Jesus would give 
these answers: 

Grow. Jesus developed his body healthily. He 
‘“‘grew and waxed strong,” ‘‘advanced in stature.” 
The words mean that he tried to make his body fit 
for a man’s soul to dwell in. He had a boy’s appe- 
tite, a boy’s love for boyish sports, a boy’s apprecia- 
tion of nature. We know this because in later years 
he was a welcome guest at feasts, drew illustrations 
from children’s games, liked to have boys and girls 
around him. He showed by his teaching that as a 
boy he had syupenencey studied the habits of 
birds and chickens, knew the ways of the fox in his 
lair, kept company in the fields with the sower, vine- 
dresser, and shepherd. His limbs gathered strength 
as he added inches to his height. Every child who 
makes his body as perfect as possible in so far 
imitates Jesus, 

Know and Worship God. He enlarged his mental 
powers by studying, and by thinking for himself 
about what he was taught.. He ‘‘ advanced in wis- 
dom.” He went regularly on the Sabbath to the 
synagogte, and studied the Scriptures there so well 
that as a young man he became a Bible teacher 
(Luke 4: 16). e came to know God as his Father 
(v. 49), and his expanding life bore the stamp of 
God’s approval (v. 40). 

Serve your Parents Lovingly. In his home the 

presence of God was felt and acknowledged. His 
mother knew the Scriptures and had consecrated 
herself to God (Luke 1 : 38, 46-55). His father also 
was a righteous man, to whom God revealed himself 
(Matt. 1 : 19-21). Jesus faithfully and cheerfully 
obeyed them (v. 51), worked at his father’s trade, 
helped to provide for the home and to care for his 
younger brothers and sisters (Matt. 13: 55; Mark 
6: 3). 
Be a Good Citizen. Jesus early recognized and 
fulfilled his duty to his neighbors in his own town. 
His popularity with them increased ‘as he grew up 
(v. 52). He went up to the capital to attend the 
great feasts, as his parents did, for that was one of 
the ways by which the national spirit and hope were 
kept alive. The presence of every Jew counted 
there ; therefore h® went. He studied the history and 
laws of his country, so that when the teachers in the 
temple asked him about them, he answered them so 
well and asked questions about them so intelligently 
that the teachers were astonished (vs. 46, 47). 

Develop your Life with a Definite Purpose for a 
Definite Service. Jesus had formed his purpose and 
chosen his service when he was twelve years old, 
though his parents did not yet know it (vs. 49, 50). 
He searched patiently and confidently till he knew 
his Father's will, and the great triumph of his life was 
to know that he had done it (John 17: 4). 

Put the life of Jesus before your pupils as it was in 
his boyhood. Show them how, as a boy, he put duty 
and service first. Help them to live the joyful, un- 
selfish life which, at their age, Jesus had already 

( Continued on page 14, third column) 
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THE SUNDAY 


COFFEE WAR 


The Coffee Importers and 
Roasters Are Attacking 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE 
All Along the Line 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


Many people have found out the truth about old-fashioned coffee. _ 
They have overcome disease caused by it. i 
The plan was easy and sure. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 


Quit Coffee and use Postum. 
Proof with one’s self is stronger than any theory. 
The Postum army grows by hundreds of thousands yearly. 


The old-fashioned Coffee Magnates are now deriding Postum through the 
papers. 

Because their pocketbooks are hurt, they would drive the people back to the 
old coffee slavery. 


One coffee prevaricator says: ‘‘It [Postum] has lately been exposed and 
found to contain an excess of very ordinary coffee.” 


Another, that ‘‘it [Postum] is made from a small amount of parched peas, 
beans, wheat, dried sweet potatoes, and paste of wheat middlings.” 


$100,000.00 CASH 


will be deposited with any reputable trust company (or a less amount if desired) 
against a like amount by any coffee roaster or dealer. If the charges prove true 
we lose, if not we take the money as partial liquidation for the infamous insult to 
our business. 


The Postum Pure Food factories are the largest in the world, the business 
having been built upon absolutely pure food products, made on scientific lines, 
‘*for a reason,” and the plain unvarnised truth told every day and all the time, 
These factories are visited by thousands of people every month. They are shown 
into every cranny, and examine every ingredient and process. Each visitor sees 
Postum made of different parts of the wheat berry treated by different mechanical 
methods, and one part blended with a small part of pure New Orleans molasses. 
So he knows Postum contains not one thing in the world but Wheat and New 
Orleans molasses. It took more than a year of experimenting to perfect the pro- 
cesses and learn how to develop the diastase and properly treat the other elements 
in the wheat to produce the coffee-like flavor that makes suspicious people 
‘*wonder.” But there never has been one grain of old-fashioned or drug coffee in 
Postum, and never will be. 











Another thing, we have on file in our general offices the original of every 
testimonial letter we have ever published. e submit that our attitude regardin 
coffee is now and always has been absolutely fair. If one wants a stimulant, an 
can digest coffee, and it does not set up any sort of physical ailment, drink it. 


But if coffee overtaxes and weakens the heart (and it does with some); 

Or if it sets up disease of the stomach (and it does with some); 

Or if it causes weak eyes (and it does with some) ; 

Or if it causes nervous prostration (and it does with many),— 

Then good, plain, old-fashioned common sense might (without asking per- 


mission of coffee merchants) suggest to quit putting caffeine (the drug of coffee) 


into a highly organized human body, for health is really wealth, and the happiest 
sort of wealtb. 


Then if one’s own best interest urges him to study into the reason, and 
‘‘there’s a reason,” he will unearth great big facts that all of the sophistries of 
the coffee importers and roasters cannot refute. Take time to read the following 
from the famous Dr. B. F. Underwood in The American Physician: 











Coffee as a Factor in the 
Production of Gastric and 
Cardiac Disorders 


By B. F. Underwood, M.D. 


The pathogenetic properties of coffee have received but scant attention from 
medical authors, although, it is not doubtful, I think, that, more than any other 
single substance, coffee is responsible for the great prevalence of nervous, gastric, 
and cardiac diseases at the present time, and that the great increase in sudden 
deaths from heart affection in recent years may be justly set down to the use or 
abuse of coffee as a beverage. 





SCHOOL TIMES iB 


Shoemaker, in his ‘‘ Materia Medica,” treating upon coffee, says:.‘* Used in 
excess, it disorders digestion and causes functional disturbance of the nervous 
system, shown by headache, vertigo, mental confusion, and palpitation of the 
heart. It increases secretion, blunts sensation, exalts reflex excitability, increases 
mental activity, and may produce insomnia and great nervous restlessness,” and 
this is as much as any medical author has to say upon the subject. 


In my case it may be merely the zeal of the recent convert which inspires me, 
but I feel strongly, from both my personal and professional experience, that there 
is much more that could and should be said about the deleterious effects of cof- 
fee and its potency as a factor in the production of disease. This has been ‘so 
strongly impressed upon me the past winter that I am impelled to make a contri- 
bution to the subject, by reporting a few cases in which coffee was so manifestly 
causing or continuing the disease that it could not be ignored. 


Case I. In the latter part of December, 1903, I had under treatment an old 
lady, 74 years, who was convalescing from an attack of pneumonia. She had 
responded favorably to the treatment, and was doing nicely, except for a peculiar 
rise and fall of the temperature and an irregular action of the heart. She had been 
troubled more or less with weakness of the heart, and at this time its action was 
giving me a good deal of concern, its beat being irregular and feeble, and at times 
much more so thanothers. A study of conditions and causes threw no light on 
the case until I found that the irregularity was more marked on the mornings 
when she had coffee, which she did not have every morning. As I could not dis- 
cover any other cause I advised that she should not take the coffee. After some 
demur on the part of the patient she acceded, and Postum Cereal was substituted 
for the coffee. A favorable effect was almost immediately apparent ; the irregular 
action gave place to a steady, regular beat, the pulse became fuller and stronger, 
the temperature became normal, and the case went on to uninterrupted recovery. 


Case II. The result in case one set me thinking. For some years I had been 
troubled with nervous dyspepsia, with cardiac irritability, and at times, great 
irregularity in the action of the heart, intermittent beat of the pulse and much 
nervous depression, all of which, in spite of treatment, was steadily getting worse. 
I had had light enough thrown on the cause, if I had not been so blinded by pre- 
judice that I could not see. As, for instance, on one occasion, when the cook, 
who did not believe that coffee was any good unless it rivaled in color her ebony 
face, gave me acup of coffee one morning that was fully up to her ideal, and 
which, although I noticed that it possessed nearly the strength of Samson, I drank 
without consideration. 


I had been feeling rather better than usual for a day or two, but soon after 
breakfast I was attacked with such peculiar sensations that I was unable to go 
out, and was obliged to call upon a colleague for treatment. Singularly enough, 
although I had the feeling that I was under the influence of some drug, it was not 


until some time afterward that I realized that I had been poisoned by the coffee. — 


Under strong tonic treatment I grew better for a time, but in December, 1903, I 
began to grow worse again, and treatment failing to effect any improvement, it 
began to look as if I was in danger of a complete breakdown. 


The colleague who was treating me was suspicious of kidney disease, but an 
analysis cleared up that point, but I did not improve. It was at this time, as I 
have said, the result in case No, 1 set me thinking, and I found from a study of 
the modalities, that I was worse and more depressed after taking coffee, and it 
finally penetrated into my inner consciousness that possibly coffee was the cause 
of my condition. I took my own ay te and gave up coffee, with the result 
of an almost immediate change for the better, The depression disappeared, the 
cardiac disturbance ceased, and the dyspeptic symptoms lessened, and a steady 
improvement set in, 


Case III, About the same time I had under treatment a young lady suffer- 
ing from chrenic nephritis who presented an almost endless variety of symptoms, 
which would yield to treatment for a time, only to return in an aggravated form, 
Among the more persistent and annoying of these was a gastric irritability with 
an absolute refusal of the stomach to digest or absorb any food, progressive ema- 
ciation with great weakness, and a constant sensation of hunger with nausea, 
when the food taken would be returned unchanged ; palpitation of the heart, 
cedema, hectic fever, colliquative sweats, etc. Under treatment and a most rigid 
diet the mitigation of the symptoms was very slight. 


I had advised her that coffee was injurious and should be given up, but it was 
not until her condition was almapt*hopelens that she could be induced to follow my 
advice and refrain from coffee. The beneficial effect of this was apparent at 
once ; the stomach began to recover its tone, the irritability ceased, and the food 
taken was digested and absorbed ; the sensation of continual hunger disappeared, 
the emaciation lessened, and her strength slowly returned. Of course, the disease 
has ve been cured, but a cure which seemed hopeless before has’ been made 
possible. 


As a result of these experiences, to which more could be added, in all cases of 
intractable nervous or gastric diseases I have come to regard coffee as an incitant, 
and an important, if not the chief, factor in the production of the disease, and to 
insist upon its discontinuance as a part of the treatment, and, I may add, with 
uniformly good effect. I have found also that, although the giving up of coffee 
has been’in many cases done only under protest and with great reluctance, it has 
been attended with but little difficulty when a palatable and satisfactory substi- 
tute was provided. In my own case and in that of the others described I used 
the Postum Cereal and found it entirely satisfactory. Even the t inveterate 
coffee drinkers after a short use of the Postum seem to lose all des e for coffee 
and to be perfectly satisfied with the Cereal. 


STUDY THE SUBJECT AND APPLY THE FACTS TO YOURSELF, 


THERE’S A REASON FOR 


POSTUM > 
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Do you know how your washing 
ARLINE is 


as olive oil—oils that are often sold 
=~ that for table use. 
imitations of PEARLINE are made 

> and ~— of the very oil from which PEAR_LINE is 

(J made. Such powders are cheaper than PEARLINE 


Pearline means Quality 
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On the Square 
Allcock’s 





How many blocks do you see—6 or 7? 
Look carefully. 











The original 
and only genuine 
porous plaster. 

Be not deceived 
by misrepresen. 
tation. See that 
you always get 


Allcock’s Plaster and take no other. 


The choicest and purest gums are 
used in this remarkable external remedy. 








SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
AMOS R. WELLS, M.A. 
Sales More than One Million Copies 


) The volume for 1906 contains the best and latest illus- 
» trations and explanations of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and effective manner, thus giving 
)to the teacher the power to impart the truths in an 
interesting and forceful we7. 


} Price, !n Cloth, pestpaid, $1.25 
Ww. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston - Chicago 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Che Sanday School Ges 


Philadelphia, January 6, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, wili be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number: of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 , ro 
. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ions will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















IT IS THE BEST. 








Read Prudential Adysttqment ion. 


—— TOURS TO EUROPE— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H, W. LATHROP, TREAS.. GOO TREMORT TEMPLE, BOSTOR 
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ifPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. retaile6c.; by mail, 0c. 
IE GUESS 


los. or tube, l0c.; by mail, 12c. 
BESSIA CEMENT ©O., E21 Besex Ave., Gloucester, Has* 
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learned, and which he Saght out of his 
experience (Matt. 6: 33; Mark 8 : 35). 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Jesus at Home. What were his 
mother’s most attractive traits of char- 
acter? What did she teach him of 
oo (v. 48.) How did he serve 
is parents? (v. 51.) How many broth- 
ers and sisters had he? (Matt. 13: 55.) 
Did they always treat him justly? 


(Mark 6:4; John 7: 5) 

2. Jesus at School. t did he learn 
of the teaching of the doctrines of the 
temple ? (vs. 46, 47.) What did he learn 
of the Scriptures ?(Luke 4: 16-19.) What 
did he learn of human nature? (John 
2: 25); of the customs of society ? (Luke 
7: 44-46; Matt. 25: 1-12); of the ways 
of business ? (Matt. 25 : 14-18; Luke 19: 
12-23) ; of Nature ? (Matt. 6 : 26-30; 16: 
2, 3.) What trade did he learn ? (Mark 
6: 3.) 

3. Jesus at Worship. How did he learn 
about God? (Deut. 6:7.) Where was 
he accustomed to go on the Sabbath? 
(Luke 4: 16.) What interested him 
most in the Holy City ? (2: 49.) What 
were his habits of prayer? (Mark 1: 
35; Matt. 14:23; Luke5:16; 9: 18; 
Matt. 15: 36; 19: 13; Luke 22: 32.) 

4. Jesus as a Citizen. Why did he go 
up to Jerusalem ? (vs. 41,42.) What was 
the message of John the Baptist to his 
country? (Matt. 3: 1-3.) Why did Jesus 
go to John? (Matt. 3: 13.) What was the 
meafiing of John’s baptism? (Luke 3: 
7-9.) How did Jesus regard his country ? 
(13: 34.) What did he do for his coun- 
try ? (John rr : 50, 51.) 


Boston. 
oe 
The Senior Bible Class 


jesus’ Growth to Maturity 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 2), 

The outward and inward development 
of Jesus during the thirty years or so 
which elapsed before he was ready to 
take up his work for men is a fascinat- 
ing theme forthought. One explanation 
of the lack of data is to be found in the 
relative naturalness and obscurity of his 
life during these years. Itis not unnatu- 
ral to suppose that Jesus was a marked 
personality in Nazareth, but perhaps be- 
cause of his fine and gentle character 
rather than for his leadership, Doubt- 
less he was much by himself, his 
thoughts being such as to cause wonder 
and ridicule from his comrades, and 
hence unexpressed. 

The home in which he was brought 
up was certainly a Jewish family of the 
choicest type. The personality of both 
Mary and Joseph, as pictured in the Gos- 
pels, implies strength of character and 
depth of piety. They were of the quiet, 
thoughtful, resolute type who have acon- 
ception of what a true home-life should 
be, and are earnest to realize it. 

The one episode preserved for us by 
Luke is very significant. It reveals the 
real youth, his unusual capacity and 
mastery of the Scriptures, his thirst for 
broader knowledge, his entire devoted- 
ness. But it even more reveals his 
sense of the relations of things, his in- 
stinctive, yet deliberate, putting of first 
things foremost. His Father’s affairs 
were his supreme interest. 

The next eighteen years were years of 
maturing, of planning, of hoping, of 
waiting. When Jesus heard the appeal 
of John he was fully ready. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Such books as Walker's ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and His Surroundings,’”’ or Seidel’s 
** Times of Jesus,” are well worth reading 
in connection with such a lesson as this. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

1. The Return to Nazareth. (1.) 
How. did Nazareth rather than Bethle- 
hem come to be the boyhood home of 
Jesus ? 

2. The City Itself. (2.) In its situa- 
tion, was Nazareth a good abode or 
not? (3.) Was residence there regarded 
by his contemporaries as an advantage 
or otherwise ? 

( Continued op nex: page, first column) 
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WANT AND NEED. 

There’s a big difference 
between what a baby wants 
and what he needs. Deny 
him the one, give him the 
other. Most babies need 
Scott’s Emulsion— it’s the 
right thing for a baby. It 
contains a lot of strength- 
building qualities that their 
food may not contain, After 
a while they get to want it. 
Why? Because it makes 
them comfortable. Those 
dimples and round cheeks 
mean health and ease. Scott’s 
Emulsion makes children 
easy; keeps them so, too. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St., New York, 














Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and 
Furniture. 






Not brittle; will neither scratch 
= nor deface like shellac or varnish, 
red Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. 

’ '™— Perfectly transparent, preserving 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. Without 
doubt the most economical and satisfactory Potrsa 
known for HaRpwoop FLoors. 


For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House- Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BU''CHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atiantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Our No. 3 Reviver j§.3,20Peior, finish 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works #4 Stans gacce mass. 


OOK- 
H ASTINGS : 


Fare Prices EsTABLisHEep 1827 Act Sizzs 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid Bargains. 
R. Be CHAPRIN & CO., inc., RICHMOND, VA. 














LYMYER Ay fu ee pets. 
CHURCH a 


BLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WAY 
WRITE Te CINCINNAT) BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINEATI @. 


ELY 
Tig SENUNE WEAF BELLS 





The most nerfect, highest class 
eneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 








Contain nothing injurious. 
Relieve bronchial irritation 
and sore throat. In boxes only. 














LESSON FOR JANUARY 21 


(Continued from preceding page) 

3. The Holy Family. (4.) What goes 
to indicate that the home-life of Jesus 
was helpful? (5.) Why do we suppose 
that he worked at a trade? 

4. A “Son of the Law.” (6.) Does 
the answer of Jesus to his mother 
merely explain his presence in the tem- 
ple, or indicate his desire to take up the 
work of dealing with men, or express 
his determination to seize every oppor- 
tunity to learn of God? (7.) Did it in- 
dicate a matured consciousness of God ? 
(8.) Was there no room left for genuine 
growth? 

5. The Next Eighteen Years. (9.) 
How was Jesus ‘ey during this 
time for his work? (10.) For what other 
co-operating factors in his active life did 
he have to wait? 


Boston, 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








January 21, 1906. Christ’s Life. Lessons 
from His Boyhood. (Luke 2: 40-52.) 
(Union Meeting with the 
Junior Society.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Jesus in prophecy: (Jer. 23 : 1-6). 
TuEs.—Announced by an angel (Luke 1: 26-33). 
WED.—Worshiped by Wise-men ( Matt.2: 1-11). 
THuRS.—Presented in the temple (Luke 2 : 

21-32). 

FRI.—Sent into Egypt (Matt. 2: 12-15). 
SaT.—Returning to Nazareth (Matt. 2 : 19-23). 

Ways by which we may know the Scriptures 
as Jesus did. 

Lessons of filial obedience that we learn 
from Jesus. 

Getting favor with men as Jesus did. 


HE Scripture passage for the meet- 
ing begins: and ends with two 
statements about the beautiful de- 

velopment of Jesus. The first says: 
‘*And the child grew, and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of 
God was upon him.” And the second 
adds: ‘‘And he went down with thems 
and came to Nazareth; and he was sub- 
ject unto them: and his mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart.” This is 








A Well-Spread Table 
And the Man ‘Pell Out’ With It 


A manufacturerin Mo. says he started 
out as a young man with almost perfect 
health, but that ‘‘ by the time I was 24 
my digestive apparatus was so com- 
pletely wrecked as to make my lifea 
positive burden. 

‘*T was neither a hard drinker nor an 
inveterate user of tobacco—my condition 
could not be charged - to these things. 

‘‘I had simply ruined my digestion by 
a course of living common et those 
who indulge in unwisely selected food, 
and deny their appetites nothing. And 
so years passed, during which every sort 
of food seemed to do just the — of 
what it should have done with me. A 
well-spread table was offensive to me. 
The sight or smell of food made me 
deathly sick. In brief, I had dyspepsia 
in its worst form, and spent many a 
hard-earned dollar for remedies which 
did me no good whatever. 

‘* This was my condition when a friend 
insisted that I should try Grape-Nuts 
food, and to please him I consented, ex- 
pecting to derive no more benefit or 
pleasure from it than I had from other 
prepared foods that I had tried. But I 
was most happily disappointed. 

‘* For more than a year I ate positively 
nothing but Grape-Nuts—it was my soup 
course, my meat, and my dessert. I never 
tired of it, and grew steadily fatter and 
more hearty, till ad oe 40 pounds of good 
solid flesh that had never been there be- 
fore on my bones. My dyspepsia is gone 
—the memory of a terrible nightmare. 

‘*I am well now—seems like I cannot 
be ill—and Grape-Nuts is still found on 
my table, in one form or another, at every 
meal, and it is never out of supply in my 
home. A meal without Grape-Nuts is a 
mighty poor meal for me.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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ust the way every one ought to Ww. 

irst in bodily shien h. e do right 
to take care of our ies, and those 
who love us do right to watch over them 
for us until we can care for them our- 
selves. Undoubtedly much of Jesus’ 
boyhood was spent in free out-of-door 
life, and it made him strong and active, 
so that later though he sometimes grew 
weary in his hard toil, we do not read 
of his having ever been sick. Second, 
in mental strength. He w wiser as 
he grew older. His mother doubtless 
taught him much at home, and he went 
to the village school, and he learned the 
lessons set for him, and thought about 
things for himself. He gained more 
than knowledge, he gained wisdom. 
And third, in soul and character. God’s 
beautifying spirit was upon him, and 
God and men loved him as he grew. 
He was in the trmest and best sense a 
popular boy, bécause he was a true and 
good and wise and strong boy. Here 
are three good lessons all in one for us. 
Are we growing of anes grew? 

Such a boy would be seeking to know 
all he could about all that was worthy. 
And it must have been a gratifying 
om to him to go up to Verubiiless 
when he was twelve. hat was the 
year at which a Jewish boy became a 
**son of the law.” Strictly, he did not 
become a ‘son of the law”’ until the 
age of thirteen, but the legal age was 
often anticipated by a year or two. 
Upon becoming ‘‘a son of the law,” the 
young Jew began regularly to observe 
the ceremonial law and to attend the 
three great festivals. It was therefore 
a solemn epoch in Jesus’ life. Moreover, 
this was probably Jesus’ first visit to 
or mag ho since he was taken there as a 

abe from Bethlehem. For the first 
time the boy from Nazareth of Galilee, 
with its freedom and sweet air and sky, 
and the liberal, loving life of Mary’s 
home was brought into contact with the 
formalized religious life of his nation; 
the Holy City of David, kept scrupu- 
lously free from all ceremonial unclean- 
liness; and the mighty, inviolate Tem- 
ple, thronged now with the tens and 

undreds of thousands of pilgrims who,* 

from a lands and many thousands 
of cities, had come up to worship at 
Jerusalem. It must have been a won- 
derful sight to Jesus, and have quick- 
ened all the pulses within him. So in- 
terested did Jesus become in the talk 
with the kindly old doctors in the temple 
that he did not know, probably, when 
his mother’s caravan left Jerusalem; and 
some distance out they discovered to 
their consternation that he had been 
left behind. The wise boy was seeking 
for yet deeper knowledge. 

But strange as the circumstances of 
his discovery in the temple were, there 
was no pertness or irreverence in the’ 
lad. The doctors were enjoying his 
company, and he was intent in no child- 
ish or intrusive or self-conscious way in 
finding out all he could from the genu- 
inely interested teachers who welcomed 
the bright-faced, intelligent, reverent 
little boy. Here, too, is a lesson for all 
boys—the lesson of reverence in holy 
places, of respect for older men, of true 
desire for knowledge. 

How much Jesus knew at the time of 
his character and mission we do not 
know. But he did know that God was 
his Father, and that the temple was his 
Father’s house. Any boy of twelve may 
have this knowledge—perhaps not as 
fully as Jesus had it, but as really. 
God would be every boy’s Father. All 
the world should be. his Father’s house 
to every boy. 

Jesus was deeply interested in the 
temple and what he was learing there, 
but he responded at once to his mother’s 
call, and went with her home to Galilee, 
and took up again his life of cheerful 
and helpful obedience there. Had not 
one of the first of the old prophets said 
‘“'To obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams” ? and 
he who was later to be obedient even 
unto death, began by rendering a per- 
fect obedience in his home as a boy. 

Jesus was himself a boy, that every 
boy and girl might feel that he knew 
their needs and could be their Saviour. 

And the kind of child he was is the 
kind we may and ought to be. 
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BENSDORP’S 
pores GOCOA 


DUTCH 


Points of Superiority :— 
PURITY 


QUALITY 
ECONOMY 














‘ROYAL DUTCH 





COCOA | Buy the Cocoa in YELLOW 
ERDAM-HOLLANM Wrapper and prove it yourself, 


Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking Ghocolate. 





Send 10 cents for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston. 













If you are suffering from any torm of spinal trouble you 
may be relieved in your own home without pain or discom- 
fort. A wonderful anatomical appliance has been invented 
by a man who cured himself of Spinal Curvature. Its results 
are marvelous. It is nature’s own method. The scientific 
and medical world is amazed at the work being effected. 
Noted physicians in prominent medical institutions and in, 
“) private practise are endorsing it. The Sheldon Method re- 
\ lieves the pressure at the affected parts of the spine, the 

whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is 
Ww taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebrae is 
made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed, and the 
spine is straightened. There is bright hope for you, no matter 
how long you have suffered. e have strong testimonials from 
every state in the Union. The appliances are being sent all over 
the world. Each one is made to order from individual measure- 
ments and fits perfectly. There is positively no inconvenience in 
wearing. e guarantee satisfaction, or refund your 
magney at the end of thirty days’ trial. Write for our new 
book giving fuli information and references. 

PHILO BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 

260 ist St. lamestown, N. Y. 


CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGH 
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TRE 
PRUDENTIAL — 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Young ._Men— 
Make Money 


There are opportunities at present to represent 
a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life Insurance 
Company in a profitable manner. 

Prudential representatives make money. They 
have most varied forms of policies, a popular, well- 
known Company, advantageous contract with lib- 
eral first year and renewal commissions. 

The attention of young men, particularly young 
men starting in business, is especially sought. 

Write to the Home Office, and obtain full in- 
formation regarding these unusual opportunities, 














‘« Careers for the Coming Men,’’ a brochure 
by Hon. John F. Dryden, explains inner work- 
ings of a large Life Insurance Company, and the 
opportunities to establish a successful career 
through life insurance. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company ¢ America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
NEWARK, N. J. President 












Send Coupon 
and cbtain Full 
Information re- 
garding 


‘ 
Money-Mak- 
ing Opportuni- 
ties in Your City 





Please send me free copy of 
*“‘Careers for Coming Men’ 
and general information. 


ri. 8. 0°S sé, 6°66 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 

















the Mayor to live in. 
Seeing 
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Rorthfield Hymnal 


: BY GEO. C, STEBBING. 
ITS SF 35 GOOD 
USE DO ES. 
5 Cen Y¥. is Paid 
“The Yorthheld Shook? on every copy sold. 
CLors Bounp, $25 per 100, 80c. postpaid. 
Returnadble Samples mailed to “ earnest inguirers.” 


Published by the publishers of the famous “Gespel Hymas.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


D&SRee COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 











Malaria ? ? ? 
Generally That is Not the Trouble 


Persons with a susceptibility to mala- 
tial influences should ware of coffee, 
which has a tendency to load up the 
liver with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she 
suffered for years from chills and fever 
which at last she learned were mainly 
produced by the coffee she drank. 

‘‘T was also grievously afflicted with 
headaches and indigestion,” she says, 
‘which I became satisfied were likewise 
largely due to the coffee I drank. Six 
months ago I quit its use altogether and 
began todrink Postum Food Coffee, with 
the gratifying result that my headaches 
have disappeared, my digestion has been 
restored, and I have not had a recurrence 
of chills and fever for more than three 
months. I have no doubt that it was 
Postum that brought me this relief, for I 
have used no medicine while this im- 
provement has been going on.” (It was 
really relief from congestion of the liver 
caused by coffee.) 

‘*My daughter has been as great a 
coffee drinker as I, and for years was 
afflicted with terrible sick headaches, 
which often lasted for a week at a time. 
She is a brain-worker, and excessive ap- 
gee together with the headaches, 

gan to affect her memory most seri- 
ously. She found no help ia medicines, 
and the doctor frankly advised her to 
quit coffee and use Postum. 

‘«For more than four months she has 
not had a headache—her mental faculties 
have grown more active and vigorous, 
and her memory has been restored. 

‘*No more tea, coffee, or drugs for us, 
so long as we can get Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

There’s areason. Read the little book, 
‘«The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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There's a unique 


adaptability about 


Pears’ Soap. . It makes the child enjoy 
its bath, helps the mother preserve her 
complexion, and the man of the house 


finds nothing quite so good for shaving. 


Have you used Pears’ Soap ? 


Pears’ the soap for 


the whole family. 








The Travel Lessons 


By Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 
Author of “ The 4 Problem" and “ The Boys’ 


The Sunday School Times: “Dr. Forbush is 
proving in his Sunday-school that it is possible to 
get a class of twenty-five healthy, restless boys as 
much interested in studying the life of Christ as 
they are in football scores.”’ 

The plan of these lessons is to teach Jesus’ life 
while the students are in the very atmosphere of 
the places where His life was spent. 


blazed a new pathway in your Lesson 
W.G. Ballentine, LL.D,: 
is an inspiration of genius. 
Accompany International Lessons for 1906, 
or used independently. ‘These Lessons have been 
thoroughly revised for a new edition. 


Free Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Bible Study 





On the Life of Jesus 


e of Jesus. 


ev. Alfred H. Barr: “ You have certainly 


s. 
D,: “ Dr. Forbush’s idea 


Send a postal card at once for Dr. Forbush’s 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
- 3 and 5 W. 19th St., N.Y. 











Read Prudential A¢ysrigemest: non. 





UNXLD 


FOR MODERN SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE 
150th THOUSAND. Songs for all occasions. Most 
complete Sunday-school book on the market. $25.00 
the hundred. oth bound. 


FOR GOSPEL MEETINGS 


New Songs of the Gospel, No. 2. 


Contains ‘‘ Tell Mother I'll be There,”’ and 132 other 
ems. t1ocents the copy ; $8.00 the hundred. Send 
or returnable sample. W. 


fdieL20 Arch St., Phila 
Hall-Mack Co. isé Fith Ave, N.Y. 





FREE SAMPLE in.:"ixccord and Cottection | 


nvelope for the Sunday-school. returnable copy 
of the Secretaries’ Record—the best on the market— 
will be mailed on receipt of 7c. for postage. Ges. PF. 
Rosche & Co., 50 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


feset gs eat sed LAGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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13-26 
Salesmen 


There is eothing mys- 
signifies tha 
i , t 
pencil best 
adapted to the use of 
salesmen is described, 
named and numbered 
on pages 13 and 26 of 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide. 
Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


sim: 
the 4 


is absolutely free. 
Department A C 


Jersey City, N. J. 











Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, i- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates ‘the . 
right pencil for your special use. The book 


JosEPpH Drxon CRUCIBLE Co., 























Address E; A. K. Hackett, Fort 





to have.a new song book in your church or 
Sunday school when you can get them for $3 
r 100. 60 best songs. Words and music. All 
amiliar songs, and every song the very best. 
Send 5 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
ayne, Ind. 
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found ‘in Til "s° .. Send ‘24c.. and 
found ‘in iman’s s Reoks. —— an 
D.Titiman, 14 Austelf Bidg.,Atiaita,Ga.’ 
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A Lesson Help 


That’s Different 


‘*Gives me the sort of help I need most’’ 


UR years ago Pell’s Notes on she 

Sunday-school lessons was known 

only to a small coterie of progressive 
S. S. workers—the sort that have a knack 
of getting the first bite at all the good 
things going. To-day it is known where- 
ever progressive S, S, workers are to be 
found, and everywhere, and among ale 
denominations, it is spoken of with en- 
thusiasm as the help that gives you the 
sort of help you need most. What is the 
secret of its wonderful popularity? Just 
this: It gives you the sort of help 
you need most! 

Doctor Pell has a talent for getting at 
the heart of things. He cracks your 
hard nut at a blow, casts the hull aside, 
and holds up the kernel before your very 
eyes. You just can’t help seeing the 
heart of the lesson. And he not only 
makes you see it—/e warms your heart 
with it. His words stir your brain and 
set your heart afire, and when he is done 
you are fairly tingling with desire to im- 
part the precious truth to others. You 


go to your class in a glow, and with a de- 
lightful sense of spiritual and intellectuas 
preparedness. 
ell’s Notes is 2 complete /sson 
help, There’s no gap between the lessons, 
The lessons for 1906 are not mere dis- 
connected glimpses of Jesus; they form a 
complete life of Jesus. Don’t confuse it 
with the vestpocket annuals, which, 
though excellent, are mere outlines. It 
is published monthly—swelve Little vest- 
pocket books a year—and it contains all 
the information directly bearing upon the 
lessons that can be found in any other 
lesson help. Only fewer words, that’s all, 
And, by the way, it uses not only the 
Authorized and American Revised Ver- 
sions, but also the version of the Twen- 
ticth Century Testament, which, as you 
know, ‘translates the text into modern 
English. 


Busy people especially are delighted with _ its 
qupretions vestpocket book form, which enables 
them to carry it with them through the week, so 
that when one must wait for a car, or for dinner, 
or for somebody that’s late, one may turn to it 








and add another item to his knowledge of next 
Sunday’s lesson. 
in our day a live teacher is no more content 
with fe than a live preacher is con- 
tent with one commentary. He takes his own 
course, but in addition he 
takes all the helps he can buy. We want 
you tps Pell's San, iy price is 75¢ a yr. 
(special offer, two years for $2.00), but to get you 
to test it we make the following remarka offers 
which give you— 





Pell’s Notes a 
Geikie’s 
Life of Christ 


edition (containing all the matter of 
the $2. 50 edition), price, 60 cents, — ($3.00), 
a marvel of cheapness. 








Pell’s Notes Free! 


A dollar bill, if sent now, will pay for the Cosmopolitan Magazine 


{price, x.00) and Pell’s Notes one year. Thus you get the Notes 
ree. | ferred, you may have in place of Cosmopolitan either Pell’s 
$ t 0 0 Art of njoying the Bible ($x.00,—a book on intelligent methods of 
bd pe | and using the Bible, which has proved an inspiration to thou- . 
You'll want to read Geikie (it’s the sands), or Cram’s Quick } ence At the $1.00, — 
standard) along with your lessons which should have a place in every intelligent home). For $r.x0 will aes for opening exercises for 
in 1906. his is a neat cloth-bound send Pell’s Notes and Woman’s Home Companion (or, if preferred, every Sunday in the year, besides 


"s Bazar). For $2.50 Pell’s Notes, Rev 


and any dollar magazine except McClure’s. Subscriptions 
may be either mf or jenebal. sas " 


Pell’s Notes a2 


Superintendent’s 
Book gf Prayer 


eviews yers for ial occasions, all‘by 
i Br. Pell. Sabectiptions may be 
either new or renewals. 











We may be compelied to withdraw 
these offers soon. Better order to-day. 


Robert Harding Co., Inc., Richmond, Virginia 
































